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“T SCORED a point to-day with that 
spunky Chad Wiggins,” remarked lit- 
tle. Miss Davidson, with considerable fer- 
vor. “He made up his mind long ago 
that ‘in no way, shape nor fashion’ 
would he write a composition, and I had 
about made up my mind that he was right. 
I had no intense desire to enter the lists 
with him, and when one of the girls told 
me of his resolution I only said that in 
that case I shouldn’t have to correct them. 
The more I thought about it the more it 
seemed to me like shirking my duty, and 
I have been turning over in my mind 
what I’d better do about the boy’s essay 
work. I watched him in season and out of 
season and pretty soon I found out that he 
can tell stories ‘till the cows come home’ 
and that the sories are told with a dash 
that is quite taking among the boys. This 
morning at recess the boys were under the 
window, opened for the first time this sea- 
son, and by standing near the window I 
heard every word of it. It was funny 
enough, and, like all of Chad’s stories, it was 
well told. This afternoon in the essay class 
I remarked that I had a story to tell for 
a member of the class who was too diff- 
dent to tell it himself, and repeated Chad’s 
story. It took wonderfully. When I gave 
it to the class to reproduce it greatly pleased 
them; and to-night when the boy passed out 
he put in my hand a neat copy, the first he 
had ever written. I am satisfied with my 
day’s work, I can tell you.” Is it any won- 
der ?—Colorado School Journal. 





THE following method is very helpful in 
conducting a review in spelling; it applies 
especially to classes that are accustomed to 
write their regular spelling lessons. Assign 
from 50 to 100 words for each review les- 
son, according to the grade. These lessons 
should be written. After each recitation 
require those pupils who have misspelled 
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any words to write the words correctly on 
small slips of paper, and hand them to 
you. Then make a record of the words in 
a note book kept for that purpose only. 
As soon as the list reaches fifty, dictate 
them to the class. After correcting this 
work post it in a conspicuous place on the 
walls of the school-room, each paper having 
its owner’s name and percentage plainly in- 
dicated. In a review of 50 werds deduct 
two per cent. for each word misspelled. 
The day before the review advise the pupils 
to look over all the lessons found in the 
spelling-book since the last review. This, 
in a general way, will create an interest in 
a careful word-study, and further, it will 
stimulate a desire or ambition on the part 
of every pupil to have a clear record of 100 
per cent. in the coming review. 





Purits should memorize good literature 
regularly, Unon this proposition there is 
no difference of opinion. But rarely is any 
adequate provision made for the assistance 
of the teacher in aiding the children in 
memorizing. The teachers’ journals pro- 
vide timely selections, but these have to 
be copied by the teacher or pupil, or the 
paper must be mutilated. There are books 
of selections, but these are for the teach- 
er’s desk, and can be used only with diffi- 
culty. The first and onlv adequate and con- 
venient provision for memorizing is in the 
“Unit Poem” scheme of Miss Sara F. 
Derby, of Fitchburg, Mass. Here are hun- 
dreds of the best available selections for 
memorizing, classified and grouped. Each 
poem is on a leaf of serviceable paper, so 
that it can be used by itself, and yet the 
leaves are uniform in size and uniformly 
perforated, so that they may be kept as se- 
curely as in a book. For a mere trifle, rel- 
atively, a superintendent may provide the 
most desirable selections for memorizing 
on any special day or on any prominent 
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topic. The “ Unit Poems” mark an era in 
the introduction of the best literature into 
the minds and upon the tongues of children. 





“PERSONALLY, I would rather be able to 
write a book that would live 100 years,” 
says Gov. Johnson, of Minnesota, “than be 
able to amass wealth that would enable 
those who inherit it to live for generations 
in luxury.” So would any man of intelli- 
gence and refinement. The desire for post- 
humor fame is strong in the human race— 
stronger, we suspect than the desire for 
length of days, when enfeeblement goes 
with them. To be remembered through a 
book, to speak from its pages to the sons of 
men words that carry still a message is an 
enviable sort of immortality, more. under- 
standable, perhaps, than any other. Such 
a book meets the longing of men to beara 
continued part in the work of the planet, on 
which their sojourn has been all too short. 
It gratifies their wish that their service, 
narrow at best, shall not end with their life. 


“ SaLoons have swing doors which yield 
to a very gentle push. Why not school- 
houses?” is the pertinent question asked by 
a correspondent of the New York Times. 
It ought to be as easy to get out of a school- 
house as into a saloon. 


A cardinal fault of school administration 
is the “too high and mighty ” attitude of the 
whole teaching and administering body. 
From a somewhat broad experience in deal- 
ing with scliools and school supporting com- 
munities, I have become more and more 
impressed with this fault of school ad- 
ministration. It can be remedied by com- 
ing closer to the people in our appeals 
for support, and in giving them a more 
intimate knowledge of how to help and 
share in the expensive plants they main- 
tain, by offering these plants or their sur- 
roundings, for other than the routine school 
purposes they are now quite uniformly re- 
stricted to.—Supt. R. O. Small. 


‘WE are more crossed than any other na- 
tion in the history of the world, and here 
we meet the same results that are always 
seen in a much-crossed race of plants; all 
the worst as well as all the best qualities of 
each are brought out in their fullest inten- 
sities —Luther Burbank. 


WuiIize school boards and city councils are 
discussing methods of better protection for 
school children against fire, Texas School 
Magazine would offer a suggestion to this 
end, a suggestion which so far has not been 
made. It is that all school buildings be pro- 
vided with the latest improved chemical fire 
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extinguishers, placed conveniently in each 
and every room. In the terrible holocaust 
recently at Collinwood, Ohio, when 166 
children and two teachers lost their lives, 
it is altogether probable that had there 
been even one such extinguisher in 
the basement where the fire originated, 
the janitor could have put it out in 
three minutes, and these precious lives 
would not have been sacrificed. Children 
over ten years of age can easily handle 
these extinguishers, and with enough of 
them at hand, it would be well nigh impos- 
sible for a school building to burn. All 
other suggestions that have been offered re- 
late to fire escapes, location of heating fur- 
naces, stairways, and other architectural 
conditions. The Magazine believes that pre- 
vention of fire is quite as good or better. 


WITHIN twenty miles of New York city’s 
hall there is a population of 1,000,000 Jews, 
more than in all America besides. It is the 
greatest aggregation of Jews in any one 
spot on earth, one-eleventh ofthe entire 
Jewish population of the globe. Here are 
one-fifth as many Jews as in Russia, one- 
half as many as in Austria-Hungary, four 
times as many as are in the British Isles, 
ten times as many as in the Holy Land, and 
twenty times as many as dwell in Jerusalem. 


No greater moral wrong can be done a 
child than permitting him to habituate him- 
self to dilitory and irregular practices. No 
business plant can be operated successfully 
when its employes report to work at any 
hour they please. No employer would con- 
tinue on his pay roll men who are persist- 
ently guilty of such practices. And no less 
can the school, nor should it be expected of 
it,inasmuch as it is the most important 
manufacturing plant in the world. If its 
out-put is to control the commercial, politi- 
cal and social interests of this country 
there must have been instilled into the 
life of its product, by rigid enforcement 
of rules, those virtues which establish 
beyond question habits of regularity 
and promptness. It is no more the 
teacher’s duty to be at school day after 
day than it is the child’s. Neither can 
be excused except in case of sickness or 
some pressing necessity. Irregularity of at- 
tendance and lateness at school are the 
breeders of contempt for law and order. 
The appended clipping from an unknown 
author shows the social necessity for the 
early inculcation of these virtues. It reads: 
“The best laid plans; the most important 
affairs; the fortunes of individuals; the weal 
of nations, honor, life itself, are daily sac- 
rificed because somebody is ‘behind time.’ 
There are men who always fail in whatever 
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they undertake, simply because they are ‘ be- 
hind time.’ There are others who put off 
reformation year after year till death seizes 
them, and they perish unrepentant, because 
forever ‘behind time.’ Five minutes in a 
crisis is worth five years. It is but a little 
period, yet it has often saved a fortune or 
redeemed a people. If there is one virtue 
that should be cultivated more than another 
by him who would succeed in life, it is 
punctuality ; if there is one error that should 
be avoided, it is being ‘behind time.’ ” 


THE will of Loyal L. Smith of Platts- 
burg, N. Y.,. provides for the creation of a 
fund to be known as the Loyal L. Smith 
education endowment, the income of which 
is to be employed for the education of boys. 
There will be about $4,000,000 available 
for the purpose. It will be held by a 
trust company, which is to invest and 
re-invest at its discretion, and pay over 
the income for the education and support 
of boys and young men in Clinton county, 
New York, under the direction of an 
administrative board. The board is to 
consist of the Presidents of Yale Univer- 
sity, Princeton University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Williams College and Union College. 
The purpose of the endowment is to pro- 
vide for either education in the preparation 
for college or the usual college education, 
or both, for any applicant to support and 
maintain the beneficiaries during the time 
they are students of the college or school 
to which they may be assigned. This is 
something new under the sun, and it is a 
noble phase of newness, one of the best. 





Birps of very small sizeand slender build 
not only live to a very old age, but in their 
old age are freer from accidents and signs 
of senility than is the case among other 
animals. It used to be said that crows and 
carrion crows lived over 100 years. If this 
statement seems rather exaggerated, there 
is no question that well-known naturalists 
speak of crows 50, 60 or even 70 years old. 
Eagles, horned owls and herons attain sim- 
ilar ages, and Mr. Gurney, the English 
naturalist, cites a condor 52 years old, a 
horned owl 68 and a royal eagle that died 
in its 56th year. But the record of longev- 
ity undoubtedly belongs to the parrot. M. 
Abrahams declares that an Amazon parrot 
reached the ripe old age of 102 years. A 
tame swan has lived to be 70 years old. 


Pror. W. W. Wooprurr, one of our 
county auditors, is one of our “grand 
old men.” The Professor is 82 and he 
began life as a schoolmaster in the 
backwoods, Michigan. One of his pu- 
pils was Julius Caesar Burrows, a big, 
awkward, backwoods boy, with tousled 
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hair and freckled face, who is now 
United States Senator from that State. 
Prof. Woodruff taught school for 60 years, 
and many of his pupils became noted men 
and women. He is hale and hearty, and he 
thinks nothing of a trick of a twenty-five- 
mile-across-country walk. Regular habits, 
clean living and wholesome thought, if 
practiced will, he says, make most any man 
grow old gracefully as well as promote 
longevity.—O-xford Press. 





There is a sacrifice which is holy. It 
is when we forego some physical pleasure 
for the happiness of another. It is when 
we curb some physical desire for the wel- 
fare of another. It may be when we en- 
dure a large amount of physical discomfort 
out of regard for another. But the sacri- 
fice which prevents whole development, the 
sacrifice in which the culture of our higher, 
better selves is subordinated to minister- 
ing to physical needs, and to the great 
untamed march of the physical life—there 
is no justification for that; in a large and 
enduring sense no good comes of that. 


King Skule: “I must have someone by 
me who sinks his own will utterly in mine, 
who believes in me unflinchingly, who will 
cling close to me in good hap and ill, who 
lives only to shed light and warmth over my 
life, and must die if I fall.” 

Jatgeir: “ Buy yourself a dog, my lord.” 





I BELIEVE that the spirits of our dear ones 
do return to us, to comfort, guide and cheer. 
I helieve that hundreds of well-authenti- 
cated instances exist where spirit forms 
have been seen—in broad light and in 
their own likeness. Thousands of instances 
have occurred where messages have been 
received from them, and I have no doubt 
that we are often visited by departed friends 
whose presence we vaguely feel, but whom 
we cannot see or hear. Since such visita- 
tions are our only absolute proof of a fu- 
ture life, I fail to understand why religious 
people cry out against a belief in spirit- 
return. The Bible is full of such occur- 
rences, and the universe is the same to-day 
as it was in those historic times. That 
such messages have been received I have 
no doubt. That I myself have received 
them I am confident. Some people are en- 
dowed with what might be called a spiritual 
telephone, just as others have mechanical, 
musical or mathematical genius. But even 
as the earthly telephone at times is unreli- 
able, and “ Central” does not always make 
the right connection, so these spiritual wires 
are not always to be relied upon. I am 
confident we are all often surrounded by 
bands of invisible forces, spirits in various 
phases of development who are interested 
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in our welfare. They are God’s messengers 
sent to cheer and help struggling humanity. 
Call upon them—believe in them, but be- 
lieve in your divine self and in the God 
Love, and all will be well with you— 
Herald. 


Twenty dollar gold pieces minus the 
motto “In God We Trust” are now at 
a high premium. The latest quotation 
on these coins is $75. The queer panta- 
looned eagle and the absence of the motto, 
together with the limited coinage of 
the pieces, have caused the prices to soar. 
The director of the mint knows the 
disposition and whereabouts of every 
double eagle that was struck and they 
can be easily traced by him, although for 
obvious reasons, it would be indiscreet for 
him to give the list for publication. Of the 
original model of St Gaudens only 19 pieces 
were struck; of the second model 13 were 
struck, but when it was discovered that its 
dimensions did not correspond with the re- 
quirements of the law every one was re- 
called and melted up, with the exception of 
two examples, which were placed in the 
official cabinet of coins at the Philadelphia 
mint. Of the third design 12,153 pieces 
were struck, and they were paid out in the 
regular course of business until so much 
complaint was made that they would not 
stack that the presses were stopped and the 
high relief on the face of the coin was re- 
duced to the present design. There was a 
similar experience with the $10 coins. Five 
hundred trial pieces were struck from the 
first model. It was then altered and 34,100 
pieces were struck from the second model 
before the high relief was reduced, like 
that of the double eagle, to the present 
design. The few examples that are left 
of the trial coins are being distributed 
among the prominent museums of the 
country. None will be given to private 
collectors. They already have a very 
high value, and that will increase with 
time. The most valuable gold coin ever 
minted by the United States is the 
half eagle dated 1815. For some reason 
only 3,115 were struck, and most of them 
have disappeared. Samples have been sold 
for as high as $3,000. 


“T was so anxious for school to be- 
gin,” said one of the little girls, “and now 
I’m tired of it already. But last year I 
had just a lovely teacher. She was so 
kind and good to everybody, and somehow 
she made it easy to get my lessons and it 
was fun to go to school. But my new 
teacher never smiles. She never says a 
pleasant word to any of us, and if we 
even wiggle in our seats we have to stay 
after school. I just feel blue and scared 





all the time, and it’s so much harder to 
get my lessons. I wish it was next year 
so I could have another teacher.” There 
is a sermon to teachers in this little girl’s 
complaint, a sermon the more impressive 
because preached all unknowingly. It is 
little short of downright cruelty for a 
room full of small children to have to be 
penned up for months in charge of a 
teacher who “never smiles”; who “never 
says a pleasant word to any of us.” 


Illinois under the Local Option law re- 
cently voted 1,500 saloons out of business 
and added twenty counties to the eleven 
which had previously declared for entire 
prohibition. Nearly one-third of the State 
is now “dry.” Several hundred Nebraska 
townships and nineteen out of the thirty- 
five towns in Colorado voted against sa- 
loons. In Michigan on Monday the anti- 
saloon vote won in ten out of fourteen 
counties. The progress of the prohibition 
wave through the States of the Middle 
West is not less remarkable than its sweep 
in the South. In local option the oppon- 
ents of the saloon have found their most 
effective weapon. It yet retains its hold 
in the cities. But the almost uniform fate 
of the saloon when presented as a local 
issue in the country districts raises the ex- 
pectation that it will eventually succumb to 
the more slowly aroused moral sentiment 
of the larger centers of population. A 
noteworthy feature of the anti-saloon cru- 
sade in the West, as was the case in the 
South, as the active participation of wo- 
men. The Illinois church choirs in white 
singing before the saloon doors, the pro- 
cessions of Sunday School children, the 
solicitation of votes by women and their 
use of their carriages to convey voters to 
the polls, the ringing of church bells, the 
prayers, the doxology sung on street cor- 
ners—this is campaigning of a kind which 
has had no parallel since abolition times. 
A Primrose League canvass or the suffra- 
gettes storming the doors of Parliament 
exhibit no more spectacular electoral tac- 
tics. A good deal of the spirit of ’76 ap- 
pears to have cropped out in the Illinois 
women who have enlisted to conquer the 
demon rum.—New York World. 


Perhaps there is no single line of poetry 
in the English language that will admit of 
the transposition of its wording without 
affecting the sense equally with the follow- 
ing well-known and beautiful picture line 
of Gray, taken from his “ Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard.” It shows twen- 
ty-five different readings, all good, and 
each expressing the poet’s original thought: 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
The weary plowman plods his homeward way. 
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The plowman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
His homeward way the weary plowman plods. 
His homeward way the plowman, weary, plods. 
The weary plowman homeward plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
His way the weary plowman homeward plods. 
His way the plowman, weary, homeward plods. 
His way the plowman homeward, weary, plods. 
His homeward weary way the plowman plods. 
Weary, the plowman homeward plods his way. 
Weary, the plowman plods his homeward way. 
Homeward his way the weary plowman plods. 
Homeward his way the plowman weary plods. 
Homeward his weary way the plowman plods. 
The plowman homeward weary plods his way. 
His weary way the plowman homeward plods. 
His weary way the homeward plowman plods. 
Homeward the plowman plods his weary way. 
Homeward the weary plowman plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, his way homeward plods. 
The plowman plods his weary homeward way. 
Weary, the plowman, his homeward way plods. 
Weary, his homeward way the plowman plods. 


Sixty per cent. of Massachusetts teach- 
ers have graduated from a normal school 
or college, and many of the others have 
attended one or the other, and no one is 
now employed without at least a _ high 
school education. 


Do you know what it is to think? It is 
to still the voices of revery and sentiment, 
and the inclinations of nature, and to lis- 
ten to the language of reason; it is to an- 
alyze and discriminate; it is to ask the 
why and the wherefore of things, to esti- 
mate them at their real worth, and to give 
them their proper names; it is to distin- 
guish between what is of opinion and what 
is of speculation—what of reason and in- 
ference, and what of fancy and imagina- 
tion; it is to give the true and the false 
their respective values; it is to lay down 
a clearly defined line between what is of 
true science and what is of surmise and 
conjecture; it is to know where one’s 
knowledge ends and where one’s ignor- 
ance begins; above all it is to arrive at 
that condition of mind in which one can 
determine how and when to express what 
he knows, and in which one performs the 
more difficult task of abstaining from 
speaking about that of which he knows 
nothing.—Hu-ley. 


The title to Niagara lies in the people. 
Nature has given it in trust to America, 
and it should be handed down to posterity, 
as it has come to the present generation, 
intact. More than twenty years ago this 
principle of stewardship was recognized by. 
New York, which purchased and placed 
the American reservation under State con- 
trol expressly to “preserve the scenery of 
the falls of Niagara, for in all that is 
grand and sublime in the works of nature, 
there resides a power to educate and refine 
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which is if inestimable worth.” Ontario 
created a similar reservation shortly after- 
ward. Since that time development of hy- 
draulic power has been permitted to a lim- 
ited extent. The power interests persist- 
ently sought to increase their privileges, 
until abuse of them forced the passage of 
the Burton Bill. The pending bill shows 
that they have not given over the attempt, 
and the fight for the protection of Niagara 
must be continued until its preservation is 
recognized as an international duty and 
guaranteed by treaty. 


Theodore Gill, the world’s greatest au- 
thority on fishes, works for the United 
States Government, receiving $1 a month 
for his services. He is a rich man on 
whom many universities have conferred 
titles and degrees. Dr. Harrison G. Dyar, 
another wealthy man, who knows more 
about mosquitoes than any other living per- 
son, devotes much of his time to the gov- 
ernment, receiving $25 a month. Gifford 
Pinchot, a millionaire, is head of the 
United States forestry service, but he is 
comparatively well paid, his salary being 
$45 per annum. Several other rich men 
are on the Government pay roll at nominal 
figures working for the pleasure of “ do- 
ing things,” as President Roosevelt puts it. 
It is pleasing to know that some of our 
rich men are scholars, and when such is 
the case they are willing to serve the pub- 
lic for practically nothing. It also points 
out the fact that every one, no difference 
however learned, rich or poor, should feel 
that he owes something to the service of 
the State—Lancaster Examiner. 


Nearly all the cities of considerable size 
in the United States spend great sums of 
money annually for the benefit of their 
citizens in what may be called public recre- 
ation; that is, in providing parks, baths, 
playgrounds, recreation piers, bands and 
other suitable amusements and _ utilities. 
Baltimore stands at the head of the list 
in this particular, her percapita expendi- 
ture being sixty cents annually. Detroit 
and Chicago come next, with fifty-five 
cents each; Philadelphia, Buffalo and New 
York, follow, with forty-five cents each; 
Cleveland with thirty cents; St. Louis, 
twenty-five cents, and New Orleans only 
thirteen cents. The entire sum so ex- 
pended in the United States is about $10,- 
000,000. The tendency is towards a more 
liberal expenditure every year. 


A Swiss chocolate-maker adopted a 
method of spreading information and 
selling his wares at the same time. He 
manufactured cakes of chocolate with 
maps raised on their surface, other 
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with famous Swiss historical scenes de- 
picted on them, and distributed them 
to the schoolmasters. The governing 
Council of Vaud, however, not appre- 
ciating this method of education, put a 
cruel stop to the enterprising scheme of 
advertisement. The chocolate-maker, nev- 
ertheless, was only carrying out one of the 
vital principles of the Swiss educational 
system—that of gaining knowledge, not so 
much by the perusal of books as by natu- 
ral absorption. Swiss school children get 
much that is not printed in text-books, 
and are continually brought into close con- 
tact with nature. The instructors take 
their classes on frequent walks for the 
purpose of studying flowers, stones and 
birds. Here the teacher often finds him- 
self the pupil of the child. A Swiss edu- 
cator recently said: “I had read deeply 
in science, but I only came to know what 
a true knowledge of natural things was 
after I had been appointed to a rural 
school. The boys could tell me no end of 
things, even in regard to matters of which 
I had made a special study. My science 
was a conglomeration of words; theirs the 
knowledge of the thing itself.” 


Every young man ought to ponder the 
advice which a successful lawyer gave to 
the members of a college debating society 
the other day. He said, “There are many 
audiences awaiting you, and when you ad- 
dress them you must first have made out 
your speech, your argument, and you must 
present your cause so that when people 
are passing out you can hear them say, 
‘ Aye that is true; I believe what he has 
said.’ If you hear them say simply that it 
was a good speech, then you have made a 
good speech and not a good argument.” 


Japan, China and Australia have invited 
the ships to visit them, the invitations have 
been accepted, and the course around the 
world has been announced. After a visit 
to Puget Sound, the fieet will leave San 
Francisco early in July for Honolulu and 
Samoa; thence to Australia, for a visit to 
the cities of Melbourne and Sydney. Then 
it will turn northward and go to China and 
Japan, and to the Philippines for target- 
practise. The voyage home will be by way 
of the Suez Canal, and the entire journey 
will have taken about a year. The first 
third of it has been prosperous, gratifying 
to the men of the fleet and to the Ameri- 
cans at home. 


‘ GROVER CLEVELAND was a private citizen 
for eleven years before his death. Benja- 
min Harrison lived eight years after his 
retirement, but President Arthur survived 
less than twenty months. Mr. Hayes lived 
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twelve years, and Grant eight years. John 
Adams, however, survived for twenty-five 
years, Fillmore twenty-one, Madison and 
John Quincy Adams each nineteen and 
Jefferson seventeen years. In 1868 there 


were three ex-Presidents still living—Fil- 
more, Pierce and Buchanan—but since 1875 
there have never been more than two alive 
at the same time, and for the greater part 
of the period there has been but one. 


The lesson which life repeats and con- 
stantly enforces is “Look under foot.” 
You are always nearer the divine and the 
true sources of your power than you think. 
The lure of the distant and the difficult is 
deceptive. The great opportunity is where 
you are. Do not despise your own place 
and hour. Every place is under the stars, 
every place is the center of the world.— 
John Burroughs. 


Cover a fresh egg with a thin coating of 
lard and it will keep perfectly good for 
an indefinite period, according to a report 
of a new method for preserving eggs made 
to the State Department by Consul Mur- 
phy at Bordeaux. The discovery is of 
Italian origin and is regarded as important, 
as it is claimed that too eggs can thus be 
preserved with four cents’ worth of lard 
and an hour of time. 


VALUE OF FRIENDS TO A BOY. 


THEIR INFLUENCE UPON HIS CHARACTER. 
GOOD AND BAD FRIENDSHIPS. 


BY H. H. KOHLSAAT, 


7° whatever way we choose to look at 

life, the friends we make help us to 
success or failure. In a sense we do make 
or unmake our own lives ourselves, but our 
friends cannot rid themselves of a certain’ 
amount of responsibility in the matter. As 
we choose them and allow them to influence 
what we do, so we make our deeds for 
better or for worse. This only means that 
none of us can work absolutely alone. We 
have to depend upon other people for many 
things. Just coming in contact with many 
unconsciously influences us, and determines 
many of the courses we take. Hence I try 
to impress upon all my young boy friends 
the great need on their part of making good 
friends. It was something I tried to do 
when I was a messenger boy in a dry-goods 
store years ago, and I have never regretted 
such action. I owe much to my own ef- 
forts, but I can never forget what I owe 
to the helpful influences of my good friends. 
Probably many boys are bothered to know 
how to discover a good friend. Being 
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young and inexperienced, they may feel 
that they do. not really know what kind of 
a character a real friend should have. So 
- I will talk plainly of what kind of friends 
a boy ought to make and how he may make 
them. 

Take a large lead pencil and write it 
down in the blackest letters that your first 
friendships should start with your father 
and father. This is a friendship not diffi- 
cult to secure if you are willing to do your 
part in making it. It takes two to form 
any partnership, and a friendship between 
two 1s a form of partnership. Your mother 
may be loving and your father kind. If 
you give them obedience, a loving disposi- 
tion, and show you are willing to do your 
part in making the home better and 
stronger, then your duty in the partnership 
is being performed, and they quickly re- 
spond. You go to them first with your 
troubles. They return with counsel and 
help that smooths your way. You take 
advantage of their experience, and they, 
realizing that you make them first in your 
heart, strive to do all possible to help you 
on your way. Thus at the very outset of 
your career you create two friends whose 
influence, experience and money are pledged 
to your future. They are wise and un- 
selfish friends. They would not ask you 
to do what they would not do themselves. 
Their counsel will always be to keep you 
from harm. 

A boy should always remember that, 
while he is the son of his parents, this does 
not alter the fact that they are human be- 
ings and experience much the same emo- 
tion as others do. The fact that he is 
their son cannot blind them to his selfish- 
ness, his disobedience, his unruly temper 
and his bad habits. They will suffer 
through the fact that he is their son, but 
none the less will they feel the resentment, 
the anger, the reproach that comes through 
witnessing wilful wrongdoing. It letting 
himself drift into bad ways, a boy, there- 
fore weakens the bond of friendship be- 
tween himself and the two best friends he 
can ever have. Doing nothing himself, he 
finds in time that they must cease to do. 
He exhausts their protecting resources and 
strands himself. I think it was John Rus- 
kin who said one of the most beautiful 
words in any language was “ helpfulness.” 
I like the word. It expresses the real rela- 
tion which should exist between a boy and 
his parents when that friendship is devel- 
oped which continues long after the pres- 
ent life has ceased. 

A boy who has realized his parents’ help- 
fulness and is in turn a helper himself may 
have and should have other friends. I will 
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try to name two types I think he should 
have. One of them is that of a boy of his 
own age who is a “real boy.” By a “ real 
boy” I mean one that thinks much of his 
parents and his home, who enjoys work 
because it accomplishes much, who plays 
his games in manly fashion for all they are 
worth, who studies and works just as he 
plays—with his whole soul in it. Such 
a “real boy” speaks respectfully and kindly 
of all women. He may have his faults, 
but he will overcome them through experi- 
ence. He hates sneaking acts. He wishes 
to be on the square in all he does. He is 
natural in all his actions, and when he 
makes a mistake he is manly enough to 
own up and watch out not to repeat it. No 
uncommon result of such a friendship be- 
tween two boys is that it extends into man- 
hood, and proves mutually beneficial in 
business and society. No one knows just 
where in life’s work he or his neighbor is 
going to end. The homeliest, most stupid 
boy of your school class of to-day may be 
the biggest man in your mature life, and 
your sincere friendship with him now may 
stand you in good stead in the days of his 
power. 

Another good friendship for a boy is 
that of a kindly man, one who is very much 
older than himself. He can have such a 
friendship and still retain that of his father. 
An elderly man who likes boys (there are 
many of them) will take a boy of friendly 
disposition somewhat into his own life. He 
will give him many valuable experiences. 
In women friends a boy may never have a 
better one than his mother. It will be of 
advantage to him, though, if he makes a 
friend of his school teacher or some equally 
good character. The influence of any good 
woman will tend to refine him and teach 
him new respect for womanhood. 

A boy ought to understand this for him- 
self; that there are certain friendships he 
never can afford to have. To be friendly 
with idle boys is to waste valuable time 
and get a reputation for laziness. To be 
friendly with boys or men who tell vulgar 
stories and make mean remarks of others 
is to smirch your own character. 

Good company brings its own reward. 
Good company improves character. Under 
its influence new and lasting friendships 
are inspired. Good company talks and 
thinks the best, and scorns the low and evil. 
A boy who seeks his friends among the 
manly, the plucky, the clean, needs no let- 
ters of recommendation when he seeks 
work. The way he has walked speaks for 
him in his reputation and character. He 
has friends in and out of court, and, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with them, he 
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gradually discovers that he is an important 
part of society. He is doing good for the 
benefit of all. 

Honored by his father and mother, 
spoken highly of by his friends, he stands 
as strong as a fort. He can resist tempta- 
tion, he can do useful work. Contentment 
and happiness attend him; and, when his 
time to pass beyond comes, he goes not 
unmourned, as do the cowards and the un- 
clean, but honored and missed by all who 
know him. Surely that is one wonderful 
reward life holds for boys—Boys’ World. 


OPTIMISM IS SANITY. 


ORLDLY earning must be saturated 
with moral sentiment before it be- 
comes serviceable to the higher life, and 
worldly knowledge must have a discrim- 
inating sense of the unpurchasable before 
it understands that the treasures of happi- 
ness are as rich in business depression as 
in prosperity. One of our finest women 
essayists has just written: “It comes to us, 
with a misgiving that is almost a terror, 
when we pause to think, that we stand here 
in the midst of mortal life and that we 
shall not pass this way again. Life is in- 
finitely beautiful; and we, if we fail to find 
it so, must search for the defect, not around 
or outside us, but in ourselves. He is 
happy who finds his perceptions sharpen- 
ing, his powers increasing, his sympathies 
widening, his helpfulness broadening.” 

To exult, be confident and believe in 
worldly success when times are good is as 
easy as it is to sorrow, grumble and despair 
when the hard times come. In either di- 
rection the way of looking is so instinctive 
that it is no more than animal grunting in 
content over food and squealing in distress 
over a late meal. The rule of intelligence 
is the reverse—to look for defects and 
shortcomings when times are good and to 
watch for the useful, charming and com- 
pensatory when the tide of wealth runs low. 
Even the tide of wealth never runs so ter- 
ribly low, and the low tide is the time when 
lessons are learned, defects are remedied 
and preparations are made for solid accu- 
mulations in the better day coming. It is, 
therefore, the real time of success for the 
man who understands how to succeed. It 
is the time when the sluggard, the incom- 
petent and the debauched are shaken out; 
when dishonesty and foolishness and bad 
methods are discarded; when the fittest sur- 
vive and the greater prosperity is con- 
structed. The obvious, easy; animal, child- 
ish mode is to stalk haughtily, swollen with 
vanity and optimistic courage when the sun 
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of business shines, and to skulk and shrink, 
timid and cowed and cowardly, scattering 
distrust and pessimism, when a passing 
cloud casts a shadow. The childish mode 
makes good times foolish and short of life. 
The mode of manly sanity, which seeks in 
success to buttress every weak point and 
in depression to make the most of the good, 
shortens the dull period and with cheerful- 
ness and confidence spreads the spirit of 
faith in work and resources. 

After all, even the gross, material differ- 
ence between flush times and depression is 
not half as wide as people, in their child- 
ishness, make it appear. Every man may 
have a few more perplexities and there may 
be a small remnant of actual distress; but 
the great body of people in America live 
about as they lived before. Most of them 


have the same abundance of food, the same: 


clothes, more amusements than they need 
and more luxuries than are good for the 
soul. Homes stand where they stood, the 
thousand conveniences of civilization are 
absolutely unchanged. Business has gone 
to smash? Has it? The truth generally 
is that business has only slowed down a 
little and is going along so well that its 
owners would not entertain a thought of 
exchanging for what would fifty years ago 
have been rated as the very dizziness of 
prosperity. To restore the good times of 
late years does not take much except true 
courage and intelligent optimism to deal 
with the exhaustless resources of the coun- 
trv, which are intact. 

Pluck wins! It always wins, though days be 


slow 
And nights be dark ’twixt days that come and 


0; 
Still od will win; its average is sure. 
He gains the prize who will the most endure; 
Who faces issues; he who never shirks ; 
Who waits and watches, and who always 
works, 

And what if times were worse than they 
are or can be in America? Wealth is such 
a triviality compared with life. “The im- 
ponderables are greater than the things 
which are weighed, measured and bought.” 
You can sell life for the triviality of wealth, 
but you cannot buy it back. For the life 
which joys in its own gifts it does. not 
selemnly matter whether business times are 
good or bad. Thought, feeling, good and 
happiness are a wealth which has no hard 
times. The pulsing of the healthy blood 
in healthy arteries is a joy infinitely deeper 
than any pleasure derived from the acquisi- 
tion of fame or stocks and bonds or lands 
and goods. The heart warms with the in- 
nocent pleasure of being painlessly alive; 
alive in the midst of a munificent world of 
beauty, color, society, mind and movement; 
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boundless, costless, ready at hand and glad 
to serve you. It is a picture of realities 
so sweet and inspiring that one marvels at 
the fortune he nossesses in the indescrib- 
able glory of human life. Congenial forces 
act upon the conscious life of the true man. 
There is no excuse for running away, for 
hiding in timidity, for trying to spoil the 
joy of others in living. The emergence of 
the mind from the lower senses is signal- 
ized by this grand perception of ecstasy 
over the magnetism of being alive in the 
midst of life. All the future is before the 
man who truly lives. His optimism is un- 
shakable, because no event, even pain and 
disease, can rob him of the magic of this 
supreme gift when once he realizes what is 
the overflowing richness of its ownership. 
Sanity manifests itself in clearness of 
vision and decision of character. Weak- 
ness of mind is indicated by doubt, depres- 
sion and despair. There is not much of 
darkness in the actual future; it is nearly 
always in the mind which is touched with 
disorder. Clearness of mind does not wax 
insolent in prosperity or become pusillani- 
mous in adversity. An Englishman has 
said that the Scotch are a successful breed 
because they take their pleasures with 
suspicion and their sorrows with hope. 
Whether the habit is Scottish or not, it is 
a good one for all breeds. The best friend 
of humanity is the sane teacher who warns 
against intoxication in good times and 
points out the vast preponderance of 
strength in dull times. Doubt the boom 
and hustle confidently in the slowness of 
trade is an admirable business motto and 
a reliable guide in every department of life. 
Optimism is sanity, and sanity is always 
right—Philadelphia Ledger. 


HAVING FUN WITH YOUR MIND. 


[ is sad or amusing, according to one’s 

point of view, to see hosts of people 
running away from their minds as from a 
taskmaster or a disagreeable monitor. 
Many men and women seem to think that 
getting away from their thoughts is the 


only way of having fun. Now, fun is as 
much a part of life as work, and much 
more beneficent and useful than worry. 
If it be true that real humor is always the 
play of a serious nature, it is equally true 
that fun is the special need of those who 
“toil terribly,” and that to get away from 
the concentration and confinement of seri- 
ous effort is a duty of the first importance. 

But many well-meaning people show 
great ignorance of the sources of fun and 
#0 too far afield for it. They are like those 
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writers and painters who go abroad for 
local color; the fact being, of course, that 
local color is very much a matter of the 
eye, and that he who cannot find it from 
his front door is not likely to find it at the 
ends of the earth. It is wise to go to the 
golf field regularly and often; it is a foun- 
tain of youth for the middle-aged and 
elderly who do not fall victims to the mania 
which seizes the devotees of the game and 
makes them blind to all human need and 
deaf to all human calls. It is well to read 
“Fisherman’s Luck” often, and try it 
whenever the chance comes, and especially 
about this time of the year, when the sap 
runs free and the birds sing to the imagina- 
tion not only familiar songs but those “ dit- 
ties of no tune” which are musical with 
memories of other seasons. It is well to 
get out of doors and stay out of doors; that 
way health lies, and freedom from depres- 
sion and from the temptation to think that 
the world is getting evil and the country 
going to the dogs; that way, too, lies the 
opportunity of knowing your doctor as a 
friend instead of a physician; and there 
are no more interesting and delightful men 
than doctors when they get away from your 
svmptoms and you get away from their 
medicines. 

In all these and other ways men escape 
from the pressure of work wisely and well, 
and take their minds with them; but there 
are many who run away, not from their 
work, but from their minds. They rush 
about the country in motors, and are the 
slaves of speed because sensation is the 
only form in which pleasure comes to them, 
and they must go a hundred miles from 
home at the risk of their necks to find it. 
One of the secrets of life is to have a great 
fund of fun at home, and, instead of run- 
ning away from your mind, making it your 
most delightful companion. A man makes 
a friend of his mind precisely as he makes 
a friend of another man—by cultivating it. 
And as he has to spend far more time with 
it than with any other friend, it is well 
worth putting a good deal of energy and 
work into cultivating it. Think of the 
dullness of living one’s whole life with an 
empty mind; of always being obliged to go 
out of doors for any kind of pleasure! 
“My mind to me a kingdom is,” wrote an 
English poet. But there are many people 
whose minds, as the result of neglect, have 
the dimensions and interest of back yards. 

An editorial in The Outlook on “ Read- 
ing in Idleness” recently brought a letter 
from a valued contributor to The Outlook 
who is one of the busiest of men, but who 
learned early how to get fun from his 
mind. His record of a day’s fun may open 
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the eyes of some young man or woman 
eager to drink the cup of life to the bottom: 

“Somehow the editorial ‘Reading in 
Idleness,’ which I read Saturday night, 
impressed me very much. I determined to 
make my Sunday a day of rest and recrea- 
tion. So I read Plato, a part of the second 
book of the Republic, in the morning, read- 
ing it in Greek just for the great fun of it. 
Then I went to St. George’s Church and 
sang in the choir; then dinner, and a nap 
for an hour and a quarter without even the 
shadow of a dream. The editorial sug- 
sested Xenophon’s Symposium, so I read 
that, or most of it, in the afternoon. Then, 
after supper and writing four letters, I 
played on the organ half an hour, harmon- 
ized a melody, and finished the day by read- 
ing aloud in Greek the whole book of Gala- 
tians, reading it aloud in order to give more 
effect to Paul’s rebuke of the dissembling 
Peter and the Judaizing Christians. Then 
I went to bed shortly after eleven, after a 
day of glorious rest—The Outlook. 





EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


see years ago the employment of 
teachers for public schools depended 
to a large extent upon the political influ- 
ence of applicants, regardless of qualifica- 
tions, and people thought nothing of it. 
They accepted it as part of the business. 
A change has taken place, unquestionably 
a change for the better, but it has not im- 
pressed itself firmly on all districts yet. 
The spoils system holds forth in a few 
districts in this country, even where boards 
are made up of a superior class of men. 
In Old Forge, recently, four or five 
teachers were dropped, some of whom had 
taught fifteen years, none less than four, 
and their places given to others who had 
just been graduated from normal schools 
or received certificates from the local su- 
perintendent. The reason given was no 
reflection on the teachers dropped. They 
were admittedly competent and efficient, 
but lived outside the borough, some just 
over the line, and they had to go to make 
room for the sons and daughters of people 
who pay taxes to support the schools. 
That is an exceedingly poor excuse. We 
will admit that if two are applying for a 
position, and one lives in the district, while 
the other does not, and both are of about 
the same qualification, the resident appli- 
cant would seem entitled to first choice. 
Still, there is another way to view it. 
First of all, isn’t the purpose of employing 
teachers and having schools, to provide a 
means of educating the youth, and are the 
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best schools too good for our children? 
Is not the teacher who resides outside a 
district less apt to depend on favoritism to 
secure her reappointment from year to 
year? And for that matter, what differ- 
ence does it make where he or she lives? 

The schools are not, and should not be, 
the battleground of politics. Every man 
or woman who has arrived at twenty-one, 
can look back on youth with regret at not 
having made better use of time. In some 
cases this was no fault of the teacher. But, 
with a thoroughly competent instructor, a 
boy or girl stands more show of going 
along the right path than when the teacher 
is appointed solely by having a friend on 
the board, and with no higher ideal than 
the perspective of pay-days. It must be 
said in all justice, however, that there are 
few of the latter class in this country, but 
even one is too many. 

We are not singling the action of the 
Old Forge board as an example. We are 
condemning the system. A good teacher 
should never be displaced, but, on the other 
hand, promoted. It is wrong to the teacher, 
wrong to the pupil, and wrong all around, 
to make influence the basis of appointment. 
Merit alone should count. The teacher, 
owing his or her tenure to favor, may find 
a succeeding board favoring a rival. In 
any business the one looking to appoint- 
ment or advancement by favor makes a 
failure. The one who does not is simply 
the exception. We want good teachers, 
good pay for them, and the satisfaction of 
knowing that while they do their duty 
faithfully and earnestly, and strive to make 
each new year count more than the one 
gone, their positions are not trusting to 
the turn of the tide at February elections. 


MINISTRY OF CHILDHOOD 


BY REV. CLIFFORD GRAY TWOMBLY. 

te world is’ vastly concerned as to 

what is the proper teaching it should 
offer to childhood; but as one pertinently 
suggests, “It is well first to appreciate the 
teaching which childhood offers to it.” 
How many fathers and mothers have taken 
to. heart the teaching, and blessed God for 
it? 

1. With a child’s birth there must inevit- 
ably come thoughts of God, and of things 
sacred and eternal, even to non-religious 
parents. A new immortal soul, a new and 
wondrous personality, with marvelous ca- 
pacity of development has come into being 
through them. There must spring up joy 
and gladness in a father’s and mother’s 
heart (if they have a particle of fine feel- 
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ing about the things of God), that a man, 
with the opportunity to be a son of God, 
has been born into the world through them, 
and committed to their keeping—a man, 
who otherwise would not have been. There 
is no other gift so great and so full of con- 
sequences, and no other responsibility so 
sacred, that God can give them; and to God 
it must turn for a season at least the 
thoughts and desires of those to whom God 
has given it. 

Heaven’s door swings open then as that 
little being from the realm of spirit enters 
upon its earthly life, “trailing clouds of 
glory from God who is its home.” The 
nathway between man and the Infinite 
shines out then, and the deep undercurrents 
of life and love are revealed. That little 
helpless soul of purity and innocence speaks 
of the life of heaven, and brings its atmos- 
phere of love. 

And so, was it not supremely fitting— 
when in the birth of John the Baptist that 
“Elijah” actually did come who had been 
foretold, whose duty it was to be to turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and so on to God in gratitude—that that 
child was hailed by his aged father, Zach- 
arias, as the “ Messenger of the Highest 
One”? “And thou, child, shalt be called 
the prophet of the Highest.” A prophet 
is not chiefly a foreteller, but one who 
speaks for and in the name of another; a 
speaker for God, a messenger of God, to 
the hearts of parents and of men. And 
what was true of the child John the Baptist 
is true of every child born into the world: 
that little soul of celestial origin, entering 
uvon its immortal career, must speak of the 
Heavenly Father to its parents, if they 
have ears to hear, and rouse in them all 
that is deepest and best and truest. 

2. Again, I believe that the gift of a child 
is one of God’s wonderful ways of helping 
the world to be unselfish. 

In the story of the “ Ascent of Man,” 
you will find that the first root of unselfish 
regard for others lay in the care of parents 
for their children. Here was the founda- 
tion and the beginning of the life of sacri- 
fice, which should lose itself, first, for 
others in the family, and then for others 
in the world. Here were developed those 
beautiful elements of sympathy, tenderness, 
pity, unselfish care, and the sacrifice of any 
thing or every thing if necessary, for the 
sake of the little helpless one. How often 
selfish people have become unselfish and 
self-forgetful through their children! How 
often have children called forth self-denials 
never before thought of, self-renunciations 
constant and great. I can think of a per- 
son now whose face has changed absolutely 





from a selfish to an unselfish one in the 
last few years, through her children. 

This is indeed a wonderful ministry! 
For no one.of us who regards his own self- 
interests primarily is fit for the larger life 
of the kingdom of God. So do the child- 
prophets turn the heart of their fathers to 
the children, and on to God in gratitude, 
and to the life of God. 

3. And here is a third thing which I be- 
lieve is true in regard to the ministry of 
children: We should never have been able 
to understand our truest term for God, our 
Heavenly “Father,” nor known His ten- 
derness, if there had been no children in 
the world, if man himself had never been 
a father; nor should we have realized how 
much God wants the love and trust of His 
children—but the joy of possessing a son’s 
love and trust inevitably suggests the love 
which God desires, most of all things, from 
every man. 

So, too, something of God’s own fatherly 
care and tenderness is called forth from the 
heart of every man by his child. When 
from all other sides a man’s heart is cal- 
lous, a tender spot can often be found when 
appeal is made to him for the sake of his 
child. The conscience can be touched 
through love for a child and his good, when 
it cannot be aroused in any other way. “In 
the presence of his child the worst father 
has a moral longing; he conceals his vices . 
from him; that his boy should imitate him 


‘there, is a thought which he cannot en- 


dure.” And is there any such terrible re- 
buke as the sad surprise, or the wonderment 
and fear, in a child’s innocent eyes, if he 
finds out that his father has done a dis- 
honest or wicked thing? Surely that must 
be an incentive to any man to strive never 
to let it happen. 

And so children are God’s prophets and 
ministers to lead their parents to the higher 
planes of life and thought. In closing this 
part of my subject let me read to you a 
passage which seems to me to be one of 
singular beauty and insight: 

“While men and women are absorbed in 
the vulgar rush for wealth and place, in the 
nursery there are little ones of simple faith 
and trust and guileless prayers (unless all 
too soon they catch the sordid spirit of 
some of their elders), who stand in the 
ways of Paradise, who hear the ripple of 
its rivers of water, who see its white- 
winged angels, and who recognize the voice 
of the Lord God as He walks therein. 
Away from the arid dust of the arena, 
these little ones dwell at the sources of 
life, and touch the Infinite at every point. 

“But it is this part of a grown-up man 
also, not the disputer in him, not the logi- 
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cian, but the child-like that from the begin- 
ning has felt secret ineffable yearnings for 
something his eye hath not seen, but his 
soul hath wotted of—it is this part of a 
man that is religion’s eternal guarantee. 
When Guthrie, as he lay a dying, asked 
the watchers to sing ‘a fairies hymn,’ he 
was revealing the whole secret. The child- 
like in us, mightier than logic, mightier 
than science, is our doorway to the infinite.” 
“Except ye become as little children in 
faith and trust and humility, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” “ And thou, 
child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Highest, for thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to prepare His way.” 

Let us turn now to the ministry which 
God asks of the parents, in return, to the 
child. “And he shall turn the heart of the 
— to their fathers,” in gratitude and 
ove. 

It is needless to say that there is no rela- 
tionship in the world which men and women 
can hold (except it be that of man and 
wife) so beautiful, or so fruitful of moral 
consequences, as the relationship of a father 
and mother to their child. 

An immortal soul has been placed in their 
care, with a marvelous initial sense of 
God’s reality, and of the world as a temple 
of God, with capacity for Divine friend- 
ship and character, with strange stirrings 
within indicative of royal birth, as a child’s 
questions show. 

They must guard and help this child-life, 
made in the image of God, to develop and 
unfold itself. They would never dream of 
letting the body alone; how much less 
should they let alone the soul, of which the 
mind is only a part (for larger, deeper, 
bigger than the mind, there is something 
in every child which relates him to the Infi- 
nite, something which “ feels and suffers, 
something which wills and aspires, and is 
the seat of moral judgment”). 

And this religious welfare of the child is 
entrusted to the parents as their chief re- 
sponsibility, because the child is theirs in 
trust by their own choice, and they have an 
incalculable influence over the child’s life. 

There are, however (according to the 
statement of the principal of one of our 
great schools—and I think that we cannot 
but recognize the truth of his word), in 
general, two great classes of parents: 

First, there are those who have a deep 
sense of the sacredness of the souls com- 
mitted to their care; who recognize that 
religion is the only God-given basis of all 
true child-life and its development (and of 
all true parent-life as well), who place 
righteous character above all things else, 
and who “for their sakes sanctify them- 
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selves”—which means that they say to 
themselves, “ We must be our best for our 
children’s sakes.” 

And secondly, there are those parents 
whose attention is chiefly absorbed by the 
care of their children’s health, and the 
development of their mental and especially 
their social qualities. who, if their children 
are vigorous and healthy animals with a 
fair standing in their classes, and popular 
in their set, and clever, regard their duty 
towards them as fulfilled; though these 
parents, after all, are not, and can never 
be satisfied thus, or at peace with them- 
selves, for the religious training of the 
child, the growing of the child’s soul, is the 
one most sacred and necessary of all the 
ministries which parents owe to their child; 
the one above all which God asks of them, 
and for which he will hold them respon- 
sible; and the one above all others which 
will make the child’s life one of ultimate 
value to the world. 

Nor will the teaching of ethics and mor- 
ality alone be enough—the teaching of 
honesty, manliness, truthfulness, purity— 
for this means that the very foundation of 
right conduct is left out of the account. 
It means that the child is brought into no 
way of looking for strength and power 
from Him who alone (and more and more 
as time goes on) can adequately help him 
to be honest, manly, truthful and pure. It 
means that when the time comes for the 
young man to go out into the world, where 
temptations increase, and moral distinctions 
so easily become hhazy, and there are so 
many seemingly advantageous actions which 
can be hidden and bring no scandaf—there 
is no bond of personal love to God, and of 
personal devotion and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, in which he can take refuge, and 
by which he can be cuided, and kept pure 
and true and good in the world. The teach- 
ing of morality with only self behind it, is 
not a safe foundation for life’s struggle, 
nor for clear moral judgment; least of all 
for a life of holiness and self-sacrifice for 
Christ’s sake. The teaching of morality 
with love to God behind it, according to the 
first and great commandment, is the method 
of Jesus Christ. And as children are God’s 
ministers to parents to bring them to Him, 
so are parents God’s ministers to children 
to bring them to Him, first of all—for only 
so can their lives surely stand. 

But there are two great mistakes which 
parents sometimes make, who really feel 
some responsibilitv for the religious life of 
their children. 

One is this: Some say that their chil- 
dren should be left perfectly free to choose 
for themselves in all religious matters; 
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that their children should not be trained to 
pray, or to go to church, or to believe; but 
that they should be allowed to decide for 
themselves whether they shall pray or not, 
whether they shall read the Bible or not, 
whether they shall go to church and Sun- 
day school or not, and to what church and 
Sunday school they shall go. But whose 
children, let me ask, are allowed, without 
great hurt to themselves, to choose for 
themselves in their mental development? 
How absurd it would be, if it were so! 
And whose children are left perfectly free 
to decide whether they shall go to school 
or not, and to what school they shall go? 
And whose children are allowed to decide 
for themselves whether they will study this 
or that study, or not? or whether they will 
study at all? 

They are taught and trained to study 
what their parents and teachers, with older 
and wiser judgment and experience of life, 
know is best for them, and will be of great- 
est help to them in after life. They cannot 


possibly be allowed to go to school or not 
as they please, or to choose their own 
school and their own studies and curricu- 
lum; they do not know enough; they have 
not the wisdom and insight and experience 
necessary to see and know and choose what 
“is best for them, even if they have the in- 


They must be given the benefit 
What are 


clination. 
of their elders’ knowledge. 
parents for? 

Why any more should young children 
be allowed to choose the way in which 
their soul-training shall be carried on? or 
whether they shall have any training at all 
in this, the most important of all depart- 
ments of life? Why should they be al- 
lowed to decide for themselves the question 
as to whether thev will go to Christ’s 
church and its Sunday school or not, or to 
what church and Sunday school they will 
go? (or to what one they will change from 
time to time?). How can they know or 
realize what is best for them? To put 
this liberty into the hands of the child, and 
to let a child separate from its father and 
mother, is to reverse the very laws of God. 
Childhood is the time for obedience, for 
subjection to wise guidance and direction 
and discipline. Not until maturity is the 
time for free and untrammeled choice of 
religious helps and relationships. 

The other mistake, which some parents 
make, who yet feel a certain responsibility 
for the religious training of their children, 
is in thinking that other people can take 
that God-given responsibility off their 
shoulders. They hold the church respon- 
sible for the religious education of their 
children. They send their children off to 
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church and Sunday school (though they 
often do not feel it necessary to go to 
church themselves) and feel that they have 
done their duty towards their children’s 
spiritual training by delegating their reli- 
gious instruction and example to others. . 

Christ’s church and Sunday school are 
vitally necessary, I believe, for the training 
of your children in the kingdom of God, 
but they never can take the place of, and 
they never were intended to take the place 
of the children’s own fathers’ and mothers’ 
training, but only to strengthen and fortify 
it. The one way for parents to meet the 
responsibility which rests upon them for 
the religious training of their children, the 
one sincere, true way of being God’s. min- 
isters to their children, is the way of ex- 
ample, the example of an earnest, conse- 
crated, God-fearing life, that tries itself to 
carry out its teaching both at home and at 
church. You fathers and mothers are sure 
to be chosen at some time by your children 
as their ideal. Will your children’s faces 
be set on the road to God by that choice? 

If they are to grow up followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all that that im- 
plies, the prime requisite is that they shall 
feel the spirit of Christ living within you, 
their father and their mother; that they 
shall see His life becomine yours; that they 
shall know that God and His will are in- 
deed the thing of first importance with you; 
that. they shall see you curbing your anger, 
winning patience, controlling passion, sup- 
porting trial, making life cheerful for 
Christ’s sake; that in your enjoyments, 
ambitions and desires, in your life of un- 
stinted service for others, they shall feel 
the controlling love of Christ. Then it is 
well-nigh certain that they, by God’s grace, 
will come to have like ideals also, for they 
will draw from you (fas you really are, and 
be sure that your children will find you 
out!) the mold of their being, more than | 
vou can possibly realize. 

But if your ambition is really other than 
to be Christlike, so in great probability (I 
do not say certainty, for that would not be 
true, but so in great probability) will theirs 
be also. If vour ambition is for position, 
or money, or for nothing in particular, you 
may expect to see it reproduced in your boy 
or girl. The atmosphere of the home goes 
surely into the child day by day. You do 
not end your endowment to your children 
when they are born, with the trend of char- 
acter, and the capital of qualities, good and 
bad, which you have bequeathed to them— 
their real working out of character is yet 
to come, and you are still their parents; 
your spirit is to pass into them; you are to 
vitally influence their souls; you are in a 
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large sense “fathers and mothers to their 
destiny.” 

What a difference there is between a 
home where the spirit of Christ reigns 
supreme, where love is pure and _ holy, 
where the child is a prophet of the Highest, 
and the parents are God’s own agents for 
the making of immortal character, and the 
life is a life of service to others—and the 
home to which the spirit of Christ is a 
stranger, and religion a thing seldom men- 
tioned, and deeds and words of charity are 
few and far between instead of the living 
spirit of the home! But what man can 
look upon the child whom he loves, and if 
he is neglecting that child’s religious train- 
ing, say that it is well? Surely it seems, 
as Dr. Bushnell savs, that if no other argu- 
ment can draw a man to his Lord, the liv- 
ing argument of his own child’s need, must 
come into the depths of his soul and prevail 
there. 

One word more, in closing, to you who 
are struggling hard to do your utmost for 
your children. The task before you some- 
times seems too great perhaps; there is so 
much to learn, and to teach, and to be wise 
about that in these days of modern knowl- 
edge a parent might well be apt to exclaim 
to himself: “ What shall I do? I am be- 
wildered by all that I ought to know. Some 
tell me that I am too harsh with my chil- 
dren; some tell me that I am too lenient. 
I read books, and I hear lectures to find 
out what todo. What amI todo?” May 
I tell you what I believe is the one solution 
of your problem and mine? I would call 
to your remembrance, that, while knowl- 
edge is good, and helpful indeed, noble men 
have been made before these modern days; 
and that there is something more important 
even than knowledge, the place of which 
nothing else can ever take. 

I have known a mother to come home 
from one of the latest talks upon child- 
culture, filled with enthusiasm over the 
panacea she had found at length for the 
development of her children, and I have 
known the children to continue, to be as 
poorly brought up as before! Why? Be- 
cause there is only one panacea for such a 
thing: 

_ It is the spirit of Christ within you. 
What you are in your home and church 
“thunders so loud that your children can- 
not hear what you say.” Nothing you can 
teach is comparable to this in importance. 
Only by a consecrated heart and life of 
your own can you hope to fulfill your vision 
for your children. The task seems impos- 
sible as you look at it? But it is not, with 


God. He gives knowledge and inspiration 
day by day, and hour by hour, to them that 
fear Him, and will do so. 
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There is no nobler work in the whole 
world for you than to lead the soul whom 
God has sent into the world into your care, 
to gain an immortal sonship. And he 
wants you to do it, for He has given you 
this privilege. Therefore He will give you 
strength if you seek it from Him, and trust 
Him, and live constantly with Him. In 
spite of all there is to know and teach and 
be wise about, the great central force of all 
is your own consecrated spirit, as, filled 
with God’s presence, it brings the Spirit of 
Christ and of God to your child. 

Blessed are those children who shall have 
the memory of a father and mother who 
prayed, and who tried to carry out their 
prayers in their lives! So shall “the chil- 
dren’s hearts be turned in gratitude to their 
fathers, and the fathers’ to the children,” 
and instead of the curse, the blessing of 
God will be poured out upon the earth, that 
eA shall not be room enough to receive 
it! 





BACK TO THE FARM. 





Fo the many who are unemployed at 
the present time because of the finan- 
cial stringency and other causes, or, at least 


for a certain percentage, there is a means . 


of escape from the grinding poverty of the 
cities and the conditions of virtual starva- 
tion which confronts many of them. Go 
back to the farms. Four-fifths of the emi- 
grants from Europe of the past decade have 
come from agricultural districts ; this is par- 
ticularly true of the Austrians and the Ital- 
ians. For the past several months thou- 
sands of these men have returned home to 
take up again the work they left to come to 
this country, for there they are able to 
earn a living at least. Their example is a 
good one for untold thousands of our own 
native unemployed in the big cities—why 
don’t they return to the farms which they 
left to come to the cities? The higher 
wages and allurements of the city have 
drawn these men from the small towns, but 
their departure has diminished the quantity 
of agricultural labor and necessarily in- 
creased the price of farm products. With 
so many men unemployed in the cities there 
should be a readjustment of conditions. 
In the interior of most of the Eastern 
States, and in the Middle West, also, within 
a short car ride from the cities there are 
hundreds of good farms which are not cul- 
tivated at all, and hundreds more which are 
fertile and can be cultivated to a big profit, 
but which are developed only in part on ac- 
count of the lack of labor. These farms 
offer a splendid opportunity for a man to 
make himself independent and comfortable. 
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By this time many men have doubtless real- 
ized the fallacy of measuring wages solely 
by the amount of money received. Twenty 
and thirty dollars is paid to the single man 
on a farm with his board. He figured that 
$2 or $2.50 a day in the city would be much 
better pay, which it is not. On the farm 
he earns his money and has his board all 
the year round. In the city there is always 
the uncertainty of the loss of work through 
dull times, change of work and other like 
reasons, so that though his outlay for food 
and shelter continues right along, his earn- 
ings do not, and therein comes the differ- 
ence between his position in the city and 
on the farm. 

This difference will be in favor of the 
man who is cultivating the soil, particu- 
larly at this time, when there is so great 
a demand for men to work on the farms 
or when a little capital wisely invested 
in some at present deserted or only par- 
tially worked farm will in a few years win 
for him more money and better living than 
years spent in the city will do for him. It 
is advice that is well worth considering by 
the man in the city who came from the 
country and who to-day is not where he 
hoped he would be in the wage earning 
army. 





MARKET FOR RICH GIRLS. 





Dr. JaMEs R. Day, chancellor of Syra- 
cuse University, addressing a meeting of 
the Harlem branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, spoke of a bright 
industrial future that will follow the pres- 
ent depression. 

I hope you young men, and old men too, 
all have. work. If you haven’t, you will 
have soon. This nation is too big to be 
ruined, too big to stop long. The business 
of the country is not going to stagnate or 
wither. It is going on. There is too much 
wealth in the interior, too much property 
on the surface, too much harvest on its 
broad acres, too many factories and too 
much money that’s sot to be invested to be 
safe for us to halt very long. We've had 
a little scare, but nothing more. And it 
doesn’t take long to recover from a scare. 
If it was a disease instead of a fright, it 
would be different. But the country is 
sound. 

You’ve heard that sublime, stupid non- 
sense about half a dozen men putting the 
world in their pockets and not letting any- 
body else get any. Why, you may be one 
of those half dozen some day. These men 
aren’t going to live forever. If they had 
Methusaleh’s prospects of life, it might be 
a serious matter. Men get rich, and then 
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‘get fat, and get dyspepsia and die. The 
Lord takes care of that. Most of them are 
fools before they die, and leave their mil- 
lions to their sons and daughters, instead 
of to Syracuse University. And most of 
the sons are fools too. They spend the 
money for autos and yachts and great es- 
en and by and by you all get it 
ack, 

The daughters distribute wealth too. 
They give some of it to those counts and 
no-accounts the papers are full of. Most 
of it goes abroad, but it comes back again. 
Many of the daughters of the rich sell 
themselves and give a bonus. We have a 
market here in this country for rich girls 
—just as much a market as they have in 
Constantinople. To this market goes all 
the ragged, tattered royalty that nobody 
has any use for abroad. It is a spectacle 
for men and angels. You can’t be personal 
about such things, but you know what I 
mean; and you can put it down that most 
of these sales aren’t turning out very well. 
And that’s a good thing. 

Yes, the material outlook is very encour- 
aging. And we don’t blame the prosper- 
ous, because we all want to be prosperous 
ourselves. Let us all be without that dan- 
gerous antagonism to wealth that flows out 
of sources of malignity and ignorance—out 
of Union Square, and other places. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 








ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT HADLEY ON CULTURE. 
HE commencement exercises of the class 
of 1908 of Bryn Mawr College closed 
the 23d year of the college. The class num- 
bered nearly 100. Arthur Twining Hadley, 
president of Yale University, was the com- 
mencement orator, and told the earnest - 
young women of the senior class what it 
really means to be cultured and how much 
genuine culture is the result of a college 
education. Miss M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent of the college, opened the exercises ‘by 
a short address, preparatory to the presen- 
tation of degrees and introductory of Presi- 
dent Hadley. 

The degrees were awarded in groups, 
classified by their courses. The scholar- 
ships and prizes were greeted with a very 
tumult of congratulation from the under- 
graduates. Most joyous of all announce- 
ments was that made by Miss Thomas, 





that with the efforts of the committee to 


obtain money to rebuild the gymnasium and 
subscriptions made by students and friends 
of the college, the requisite fund had been 
established to remodel the gymnasium. It 
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is expected that it will be completed by the 
opening of the next session of college. 

“Tt is the only effort of its magnitude 
ever carried through by the undergradu- 
ates,” said Miss Thomas, “and the fund as 
it now stands, is to a remarkable extent the 
direct result of the undergraduate efforts. 
When they had done all they could I re- 
quested the friends of the college, in the 
name of their interest in us, to make up the 
$13,000 the fund lacked. Ten men an- 
swered with $1,000 a piece, and the 11th 
man gave $2,000. The $1,000 still lacking 
will be given by the board of directors 
and trustees.” 

President Hadley’s address was upon the 
real essence of culture. He said: 

It is one of those complex things which 
it is much easier to describe than to define. 
As a starting point for a description, cul- 
ture is the opposite of absorption in the ob- 
vious. Speaking broadly, we may say that 
the man of culture is he who prefers the 
distinctively human pleasures to the merely 
animal ones. The man without culture is 
he who looks only at the visible and tangi- 
ble evidences of success. The man of cul- 
ture is he who can rise above this influence, 
who cannot only enjoy immaterial pleas- 
ures, but can apply immaterial standards 
to himself and others. The man of culture 
feels things more and feels them more in- 
tensely than those about him, but does not 
let the feeling of the moment crowd the 
remembrance of past and future or obscure 
his sense of scientific or historic values. In 
matters esthetic we give the sense of the 
value of things the name of taste; in 
matters intellectual we call it, for want of 
a more specific term, judgment. The man 
of culture is he who combines both taste 
and judgment. In a republic like ours its 
destinies depend not on the sagacity of men 
specially educated in the arts of statecraft, 
but.on the intelligence of the people as a 
whole. 

He then spoke of the specialist training 
given in Germany at the present day and 
said that if such a state of overspecialization 
should come about in America it would do 
more harm than it does in Germany, be- 
cause specialization in a monarchy only in- 
terferes with the development of the in- 
dividual, while in a republic it menaces the 
intelligent conduct of the whole body po- 
litic. He traced the development of the 
American college curriculum, the rise of 
the elective and group systems. He thinks 
there is no question that the develop- 


ment was salutary, that the American col-, 


leges in 1900 did larger and ‘better work 
than they could have done if like the Eng- 
lish University of to-day they had fol- 
lowed more .conservatively the older lines. 
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Yet still we are in perpetual danger in 
three directions, from overspecialization, 
from dilettanteism and from pedantry. 

The instructor who gives reputation to 
the institution with which he is connected 
does so by his profound knowledge of his 
department of science and literature, often 
a very narrow department. Such a teacher 
prefers to teach students of his own type 
and to encourage them to specialize in the 
way that he has done. This is the fault of 
the system under which our colleges choose 
their professors and our college students 
choose their studies. This pressure toward 
overspecialization comes home most strong- 
ly and in its most dangerous form to those 
whose college studies are partly profes- 
sional, who are studying a line of subjects to 
use for making a living whether by practice 
or by teaching. On the other hand there is 
a danger in letting the student employ his 
undergraduate days taking culture courses. 
It somehow countenances the average in 
neglecting a great many things he really 
needs and too often in postponing his time 
of serious study until after he has left col- 
lege. Students under the domination of 
this idea are tempted to make their under- 
graduate years years of intellectual dissipa- 
tion. 

The danger of dilettanteism has made 
itself less felt at women’s colleges than at 
men’s colleges, and perhaps less here than 
at any other place. Yet even here the prob- 
lem of preventing those who. do not wish - 
to specialize from taking life too easily 
may be quite as serious. 


GREATEST MIRACLE OF ALL. 
BY PROF. F. M. GREGG. 


AN is an aquatic animal. Not that he 
lives in ponds or streams. Indeed, 
he is himself an animate pond, a walking 
reservoir, in which live the myriads of cells 
or minute living things the aggregate of 
which we call the human body. Three gal- 
lons of water are used to bathe and float 
these cell units and to furnish their food, 
just as the waters of the wayside pond fur- 
nish the medium for the existence of its 
abundant unicellular life. A gallon of water 
is found in the blood, perhaps three gallons 
in body secretions, while the remaining five 
gallons are integral parts of the cells them- 
selves. 

Man is a wonderful animal. In the red 
marrow of the bones of the reader there are 
made while he is reading this article 3,000,- 
000,000 of red blood corpuscles. The total 
area of all his red corpuscles is greater than 
four baseball diamonds and they secure their 
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oxygen from a lung space that would cover 
a barn floor 40 by 60 feet. Associated with 
the red corpuscles are the white ones, con- 
stituting an “army of the interior” of half 
a billion men for the expulsion of bacterial 
intruders. These corpuscles float in a 
stream which in places is as swift as the 
rapids of Niagara, and again as slow as the 
waters of the lower Mississippi. The aver- 
age velocity is one-fourth that of the Mis- 
souri as it passes the eastern border of Ne- 
braska. 

Man is a fearful animal. The constant 
prey of his fellows, the perpetual sufferer 
from his ignorance, the victim of his own 
follies, the marvel is that he survives a 
score of years, to say nothing of his often 
surpassing the biblical limit of “ three score 
years and ten.” Four thousand of him 
died needlessly in Nebraska last year, rep- 
resenting a net loss of $20,000,000 of the 
producing capital of the commonwealth. 
Half of these were infants, making Herod’s 
slaughter of the innocents a modest venture 
as compared with our own _ stupendous 
carelessness and indifference to public 
welfare. 

Man is a marvelous animal. Endowed 
with powers subject to his own expansion, 
he can penetrate miles of ocean deeps, gaze 
almost to the limit of ceiestial space and 
contemplate the beginnings and endings of 
all things material, or he can reduce the 
level of his life experiences to that of the 
grunting quadruped to which he contributes 
the residual portions of his daily bread. He 
can rise to the virtues of a saint or descend 
to the rank of a fiend. He can be angelic 
or diabolic, centrifugal or centripetal, a sage 
or an ignoramus, a being to be loved or one 
to be despised. The creation of man is the 
greatest miracle recorded in the Bible — 
Nebraska Teacher. 


GRAND OLD MEN. 





THE celebration of George Meredith’s 
eightieth birthday in England recently, 
while he still busily pursues his literary 
career, and the knowledge that Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, in the foremost ranks of our 
American authors, is seventy-eight years 
old, as he plans new novels full of the 
spirit of romance and humanity, should 
give pause to those who may believe that 
men at forty have done their best work 
and at sixty must go to the lumber room. 
William De Morgan, who, with three books 
—“ Joseph Vance,” “ Alice-for-Short ” and 
“Somehow Good”—has just leaped into 
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deserved prominence as a novelist, is reach- 
ing up toward our allotted span of three- 
score and ten. He has just now discov- 
ered that he is the possessor of unusual 
literary powers. 

But we can think of no more effective 
response to the balderdash about men de- 
livering their message to the race at some 
specified early period of life than Doctor 
Mitchell’s literary career, here in our very 
midst in Walnut Street. At the time when 
literary people used to be writing their 
recollections for the Memoir market, he 
pushes on with the enthusiasm of boyhood. 
He is without intention of regarding his 
career as complete. He has been publish- 
ing novels, short stories and verse con- 
stantly, and there is not the least indication 
of the fading of his ambitions or a declen- 
sion of his facility and power. A novel 
called “The Red City,” an intimate study 
of the picturesque life of Philadelphia at 
the close of the eighteenth century, which 
is now appearing serially, is likely to be his 
best long story. If it is not, that place 
will belong to “ Constance Trescott,” which 
but a little while preceded it. Age may be 
thought to dim the eye for seeing the joys 
and appreciating the feelings of youth. It 
has never dimmed Doctor Mitchell’s. He 
describes the likes and the loves, the hopes, 
dreams and aspirations of young men and 
young women with as much enthusiasm and 
a deal more art than the dabsters of a later 
literary generation who write the people’s 
fiction. These words are not meant to 
make literary work in the upper decades 
of life seem remarkable. The object is 
simply to state a fact in an age which we 
are sometimes ‘disposed to surrender to 
young men. ‘ 

Nor does Doctor Mitchell stand alone in 
this country. It is not necessary to go out 
of the city to find two others who are 
shoulder to shoulder with him. They are 
to criticism and history what he is to 
the novel, which is to say, pre-eminent. 
Horace Howard Furness is only three years 
younger, while Henry C. Lea is five years 
older. These three grand old men of lit- 
erary Philadelphia were born—Lea on Sep- 
tember 19, 1825; Mitchell February 15, 
1830, and Furness November 2, 1833. Lea 
and Furness work on in their literary fields 
as industriously as Doctor Mitchell in his, 
and they will continue to do so, hopefully 
and confidently, to the end. May all three 
enjoy many returning birthdays, with their 
books and papers around them! There is 
cheer for the race of man in three such 
lives.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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ETHER, THE INVISIBLE. 


DENSER AND MORE MASSIVE THAN SUNS 
AND. PLANETS. 


H Sye ether, the invisible and intangible 

something which fills all space, is 
denser and more massive than suns and 
planets is one of the extraordinary state- 
ments of modern science. That which 
cannot be weighed is heavier than the most 
ponderous substance. Something which is 
not matter infinitely surpasses matter in 
quantity and force. Lighter than any gas, 
filling the most perfect vacuum produced 
by human skill, penetrating the compact 
substances of gold and steel as air circu- 
lates through a sponge, ether is a fluid of 
unthinkable resistance and energy. It is 
the main stuff that composes the universe. 
It is the omnipresent all; if not matter it- 
self yet the mother of matter. It is the 
ocean in which swim about those compara- 
tively tiny and insignificant particles known 
as earths and suns. It is the connecting 
link which binds together the entirely sepa- 
rate, never touching and wildly dancing 
atoms of matter in granite blocks, steel 
ingots, diamonds and everything that seems 
solid and stationary. We must not think 
of solid matter, but of solid ether. Matter 
is not rigid, but ether is. Matter eternally 
wabbles, and moves about. Ether is sta- 
tionary, although it has an intense vibra- 
tion. 

There is, perhaps, not much use trying 
to grasp all these paradoxes, as presented 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in The Contemporary 
Review for May. It is true we have an 
“ether sense” which is exercised when- 
ever we perceive the sensation of light. 
The vibration of ether makes light. But a 
real comprehension of the universal mother 
substance seems to be beyond the range of 
the human brain development of the pres- 
ent time. ; 

It is by no means all speculation, nor are 
mathematical calculations lacking to verify 
a lofty theory. Sir Isaac Newton, when 
he discovered gravitation, recognized that 
action at a distance was impossible, and 
that there must be some medium through 
which the pull of heavenly bodies is exer- 
cised. It is estimated that the force with 
which the moon is held in its journey 
around the earth is strong enough to tear 
apart a steel rod four hundred miles thick. 
But there is no steel rod connecting earth 
and moon, only the invisible medium of 
ether, and this must be sustaining the enor- 
mous stress of the satellite ever tending to 
break away from captivity and fly off into 
space. If the argument of gravitation be 
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dismissed, the existence of ether is well 
established by the phenomena of light, elec- 
tric and magnetic force. These forces cer- 
tainly require a medium to travel in, The 
speed of ethereal vibration for light, rang- 
ing from the slowest red rays to the fastest 
violet rays, has been accurately measured. 
Whether ether is the dwelling place of 
“spirits” is a tickling subject that scien- 
tists do not care to meddle with at present. 

Prof. J. J. Thompson is quoted as saying 
that the whole mass of any body is the mass 
of ether it contains, plus the atoms we call 
matter. In fact, all mass, momentum and 
kinetic energy of any body belongs to ether. 
The density of ether is so great that matter 
by comparison is like a filmy, imperceptible 
mist. When a steel spring is bent it is not 
the steel that yields, but the ether. The 
atoms of steel merely change their places. 
They did not touch one another before, and 
they do not touch one another at bending. 
The stress is all in the ether, because the 
matter only can be moved. No more do 
the atoms of steel come in actual contact 
than the earth touches the sun while whirled 
about it. The main distinction between 
matter and ether is that matter moves—it 
has the property of locomotion and can 
strike or bombard—while ether is in a state 
of stationary tension and is able to exert 
stress and recoil. All potential energy ex- 
ists in the ether. It vibrates, it rotates, but 
it does not move, and is the most stationary 
body we know. 

If it is asked how ether, a fluid, can ex- 
hibit the properties of solid matter, the 
answer is that motion transforms the na- 
ture of any fluid or comparatively yielding 
substance. A jet of water at high speed 
cannot be cut with a sword and a spinning 
disk of paper becomes rigid and acts like a 
buzz saw. Ether in rapid vibration may 
imitate the properties of matter or even 
construct matter. An attempt to vibrate 
or spin ether mechanically by sending light 
rays around steél disks revolving four thou- 
sand times a minute has been without re- 
sults. On the other hand, electric vibration 
of ether is a successful feat. A sudden 
stoppage of an electric charge generates 
the ethereal pulse, known as X-rays. There 
is also reason to suppose that ether spins 
around a magnetic pole whenever an elec- 
tric charge is made in its neighborhood. 
The rotation cannot be seen, yet experi- 
mentally discovered, as the motion may be 
discovered of a top spinning too fast for 
vision by the resistance it offers to a change 
in position. A sudden move of electric 
charge or magnetic pole causes a shift of 
ether at right angles to the force. The 
pole and the current try to revolve around 
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each other in consequence of the spinning 
ether. 

The intrinsic energy of ether is incred- 
ibly great. Every cubic millimeter, or six- 
thousandths of a cubic inch, of space pos- 
sesses in ether an equivalent to a thousand 
tons of matter and an energy equal to the 
output of a million horsepower station for 
forty million years. 

The amount of matter in the universe 
within the range of the largest telescopes 
is equal to about a billion of our suns, yet 
compared with “empty ” space the average 
density of the visible cosmos is rarer than 
a high vacuum. Ether is not infinite, be- 
cause it transmits waves of light at a finite 
and measurable speed. 


THE USEFUL BOY COUNTS. 


“The useful boy,” says the Chicago 
Tribune, “is making himself strongly felt 
in the world to-day. The useful boy has 
never been without a job that we know of 
but in this age of hard and rapid work he 
appears to count for more than he did in 
the past. 

“ This useful boy is getting into the foun- 
dations of our big stores and showing that 
he can do the small and petty work just as 
well as the older people that do the 
great work at the top. After a time, when 
the top people get tired he will be called 
out of his obscurity and raised to their 
position. 

“The useful boy is very conspicuous in 
our public schools, where he is studying the 
things that will make his hands and head 
helpful when he gets into the world of 
labor. He is not wasting his time in idle 
dreams, but striving to do just what is at his 
hand to do. He, above all things, wants to 
do his work well. He likes praise, but he 
does not care for it as much as he does for 
the satisfaction in his own mind of having 
done his work right. 

“The same boy is transforming the 
world. He is making it a great place of 
practical work. He sees the church in a 
new light, and he takes his religion right 
into his daily work in a manly way. He 
is not ashamed of his God, his church, his 
Sunday School or his parents. 

“Which leads us to observe that he 
shines with particular brilliancy in his 
home. He is an all-around useful boy 
there. He takes time to think of the needs 
of his mother and he is considerate of his 
brothers and sisters. He realizes that ser- 
vants are as much human beings as he and 
have natural rights which he is bound to 
respect. He doesn’t think that he knows 
more than his father and he is ready to 
learn something from him. 
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ANCIENT AMERICANS. 


STUDY OF PREHISTORIC RUINS OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST REVEAL MUCH. 





As a result of the thoroughly systematic 
and painstaking work of the Archzological 
institute of America a widespread interest 
—both popular and scientific—has been 
aroused in the historic and prehistoric 
ruins scattered over a considerable area 
of the southwestern portion of the United 
States. During the past summer several 
well-equipped expeditions, under the direc- 
tion of the society, were in the field mak- 
ing an exhaustive scientific study of some 
of the cliff dwelling ruins of southwestern 
Colorado and the cave dwellings and com- 
munal buildings of southwestern Utah and 
northern New Mexico. 

One group not visited this season, but 
which will be thoroughly explored next, is 
what is known as the “Aztec” ruins in 
New Mexico, 35 miles south of Durango, 
Col., on the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road. The ruins are less than two miles 
from the track and in plain view from 
passing trains. 

The partially demolished structures af- 
forded convincing proof that at one time 
they must have housed a population of 
many thousand people. The one big build- 
ing with its hundreds of rooms was from 
six to eight stories in height. In addition, 
the ruins of many smaller buildings are scat- 
tered over the surrounding country for a 
number of miles. 

The dwellers in these buildings were an 
agricultural people, as is evidenced by the 
finding of corn, both shelled and on the 
cob, in vessels of pottery and stone in the 
buildings. Although such finds have been 
of frequent occurrence, in each instance a 
few grains are all that could be gathered, 
and it was taken for granted that the seed 
organism was devoid of vitality. However 
in the fall of 1906, Louis Smith, a Duran- 
go photographer, having farming procliv- 
ities, while digging in that vicinity came 
upon a huge earthen receptacle, tightly 
covered. He had visions of buried treas- 
ures and opened the jar only to find it 
filled with shelled corn. He supposed at 
first that the blackness of the kernels was 
due to the centuries during which it had 
lain in the ground hermetically sealed in 
the big jar, but upon examination found 
that the germ of life still existed. 

There was enough of corn in the jar to 
plant an acre of ground, and although skep- 
tical as to results, Smith sowed it early in 
the spring. It came up and flourished, 
and late last fall he harvested a crop of 
the heaviest ever secured in Durango, the 
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ears being of mammoth size. The corn is 
of a variety unknown to modern farmers. 
Its kernels are a coal black, the ears much 
larger than the ordinary kind, and the yield 
tremendous. The remarkable crop has ex- 
cited the interest of farmers, who have 
applied by the score for a supply of this 
year’s planting. 

As further proof that farming was ex- 
tensively pursued by those early inhabit- 
ants, there can be traced the remains of 
irrigating ditches. That they were skilled 
in the art of building is shown by their six- 
and seven-story houses, constructed of stone 
and mortar, with fitted logs and beams. 

The stone for their buildings was brought 
from a quarry several miles west of their 
town, and the well marked remains of the 
broad mountain road over which they hauled 
the material may be plainly seen from the 
railroad a few miles away. 


THE “400” IMPROVING. 


i is pleasant to note that the competition 

between silly and blasé Newport and 
the circus, burlesque show or musical farce 
is to come to anend. We learn on good au- 
thority that monkey dinners are no longer 
considered the proper thing in the best 
society. Poor Consul deprived of his even- 
ing clothes and his champagne, and reduced 
to the common level of simian existence, 
may have reason to deplore the fickleness 
of man; but he will only have learned the 
omnipotence of fashion which decrees that 
every celebrity shall have his day, the young 
author and the veteran prima donna, the 
saintly bishop and the tremendously suc- 
cessful broker, the man of genius, the man 
of action, the man of mere words—and the 
ape. Thus fashion, which often issues 
strange prescriptions, now and then, in the 
swing of its immutable circle, comes to 
counsel sanity and the simple. 

But hopefully and cheerfully exclaims the 
ironical New York Evening Post: “We 
cannot after all, commune with apes all 
the time; so it happens that for the season 
of 1908 human conversation will find favor 
with some of the very best people. Cotillons 
danced in bathing suits must pall now and 
then, and consequently we perceive a ten- 
dency among social leaders to dress when 
they go to the theatre or to church, and 
to undress only when they go in swimming 
or to bed. And if barns and stables were 
always to be used as ball-rooms, it might 
give rise to a demand that ball-rooms and 
drawing-rooms be seized by the State for 
use as hospital wards and sanitaria. We 
note with the profoundest sympathy this 
latest manifestation of that hunger of the 
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soul for the untasted and the unrevealed 
which has finally impelled people of un- 
questioned social standing to eat at tables, 
to sit on chairs, to talk to friends and re- 
lations, to read newspapers and books, and 
in general to belie our common reputation 
as a people devoid of ideals or fancy.” 
Society at last is getting out of the idiotic 
stage, and so the fool supplement of the 


Sunday press might be made smaller and | 


thus give us all more happiness.—Lancaster 
Examiner. 


~~ 





DEATH IN COAL MINES. 


HE coal mines of the United States are 
killing three times as many men per 
1,000 employed as those of most European 
countries. In the last 17 years 22,840 men 
have given up their lives in the mines of 
this country. As many violent deaths oc- 
curred in the mines during the last six 
years as during the preceding I1 years. 
The number of fatal accidents each year 
is now double that in 1895. In 1906 6,861 
were killed or injured in the mines, the 
killed numbering 2,061 and the injured 4,- 
800. These terrible facts have been gleaned 
by Government experts, acting under or- 
ders from Secretary Garfield of the In- 
terior Department to investigate the nature 
and extent of mine accidents. 

The report asserts that the increase in 
the number of mine explosions has been 
due in part to the lack of reliable informa- 
tion concerning the explosives used in min- 
ing and the conditions under which they 
can be used safely in the presence of the 
gas and dust, and in part to the fact that in 
the development of coal mining not only is 
the number of miners increasing, but 
many areas from which coal is being taken 
are either deep or farther from the en- 
trance, where good ventilation is more dif- 
ficult and the dangerous accumulations of 
explosive gas more frequent. Experience 
in the deeper, and more dangerous coal 
mines of Belgium and other countries not 
only indicates that these mine accidents may 
be reduced to less than one-third their pres- 
ent number in the United States, but also 
gives promise of results which in the future 
may at least approach complete prevention. 

The report shows that in all European 
coal-producing countries the output of coal 
has increased greatly during the last ten 
years, but the number of deaths per 1,000 
miners instead of increasing as in this coun- 
try, has undergone a marked decrease. 
This decrease has been due to the effect cf 
mining legislation in those countries for the 
safeguarding and protection of the lives of 
the workmen and has been made possible 
by Government action in establishing test- 
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ing stations for the study of problems rela- 
tive to safety in mining, including the use 
of explosives. 

Fifty per cent. of all the fatalities and 29 
per cent. of all non-fatal accidents in the 
mines of the United States were the result 
of falls of roof or coal. In all European 
coal-producing countries the use of exces- 
sive charges of explosives is prohibited by 
law, and definite limits are set as to the 
amount of any explosive that can be used. 
Although these regulations were framed 
with the object of preventing gas explo- 
sions, it is. believed that they have been of 
marked effect in preventing accidents from 
falls of roofs and coal. 

Gas and dust explosions form another 
important cause of mine accidents. In the 
United States during 1906 11 per cent. of 
all the deaths in coal mines were due to 
such explosions. In regard to deaths per 
million tons of coal mined the United 
States not only occupies a position worse 
than that of most European countries, but 
is also showing an increase in the rate, 
whereas every other country is showing a 
decrease. 


ODD USES OF GLASS. 


PAVEMENTS, WATER PIPES AND TELEGRAPH 
POLES MADE OF IT, 


[ was only a few months ago that plans 
were drawn for a house to be built of 
compressed opalescent glass bricks to be 
erected at Beechhurst, Long Island. The 
house will be built, as regards material, very 
similar to some small one and two-story 
office buildings which have been erected in 
Des Moines, Iowa. These buildings have 
been pronounced indestructible by building 
experts, 

Glass pavements are in use in Lyons, 
France, These pavements are made of cer- 
amo-crystal, ceramic stone or devitrified 
glass. They are laid in the form of blocks, 
eight inches square, each block containing 
16 parts in the form of checkers. These 
blocks are so closely fitted together that 
water cannot pass between them, and the 
whole pavement looks like one large checker 
board. 

This ceramo-crystal pavement, it is said 
by the manufacturers, has greater resistance 
than stone. It is a poor conductor of heat, 
and ice will not form upon it readily. Dirt 
will not accumulate upon it as easily as up- 
on stone, and it will not retain microbes. 
It is more durable than stone and just as 
cheap. 

Glass water pipes which have a covering 
of asphalt to prevent fracture are in use in 
some parts of Germany. They give thor- 
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ough protection against moisture in the 
ground, against the actions of acids and 
alkalis and they cannot be penetrated by 
gases. Glass telegraph poles are being man- 
ufactured at Grossalmerode, a town near 
Frankfort, Germany. The glass mass of 
which the poles are made is strengthened by 
interlacing and intertwining with strong 
wire threads. These glass poles have a 
great advantage over the wooden ones be- 
cause of their resistance against the ravages 
of insects in tropical countries and against 
the climatic influence of rain, wind and ice 
in other parts. 

In all the world there is but one collection 
of glass flowers, and only one man who can 
make them, it is said. The collection be- 
longs to Harvard University and is on ex- 
hibition in the ware collection on the third 
floor of the university museum. The maker 
of them died in 1895 and his son is now well 
on in middle age. With his death the secret 
will probably die, too. 

In Colorado there is a bridge spanning 
the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas river, a 
bridge half a mile high. It reaches from 
one cliff to the other, with a deep, dreadful 
chasm beneath it. The floor of this won- 
derful bridge is made of plate glass one and 
a half inch thick set in steel frame-work. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

WHAT IT MEANS TO AMERICA’S FUTURE. 
eae little kingdom of Bavaria, with a 

population not much greater than that 
of New York city, has 290 trade schools, 
giving instruction, night and day, in twenty- 
eight arts and crafts. In this whole coun- 
try of 85,000,000 people there are fewer 
trade schools than are in that little German 
kingdom. Two-thirds of the convicts in 
America’s prisons are men without a trade 
or profession. The superintendent of a 
penal institution, being asked how many 
of the prisoners had knowledge of a trade, 
answered: “ Absolutely none. If they had 
they would never have come here.” 

These statements, appearing in recent 
addresses upon the subject of industrial 
education in the United States, make a 
startling commentary upon the progress 
which a people fond of boasting themselves 
the most practical in the world have made 
toward solving a problem which is among 
the most urgent confronting every indus- 
trial country of the world to-day. The 
question of what shall be done to provide 
the industrial education on which depends 
the future supply of skilled labor necessary 
to maintain our country’s place in the race 
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for industrial supremacy is one of those 
vital questions which concerns every Amer- 
ican. It concerns the prosperity of em- 
ployers and workmen alike, but, more than 
that, it concerns the future welfare of the 
republic. Upon the course taken by those 
in whose hands rests the decision of the 
present time will depend whether the Amer- 
ican children of the next generation are to 
have the advantages of the Bavarian child 
of to-day, or whether they are to be left 
to the conditions which are filling our pris- 
ons with convicts, who are criminals be- 
cause they had no other trade. 

There was never a time when the need 
of intelligent training in the mechanical 
arts was so great as to-day. The demands 
of efficiency and economy have specialized 
our industries in a way undreamed of a 
generation back, while at the same time, 
largely through the mistaken attitude of 
organized labor, the old apprei.ticeship sys- 
tem under which the skilled American 
workman of that generation got his train- 
ine has all but disappeared. To fill its 


place there are only the inadequate begin- 
nings of a system of industrial instruction 
in public schools and in training depart- 
ments maintained by certain great indus- 
trial corporations. The extent to which 
the short-sighted policy of the labor union 
has barred the door of opportunity to its 


own children may be seen by these state- 
ments made in the last report of the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Education of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: 

“There are scores of cases where a 
father is not permitted to teach his own 
son the trade in which he himself is en- 
gaged. And these same limitations and 
restrictions of labor unions in like manner 
bar out the sons of journeymen belonging 
to these unions from learning trades. In- 
credible as it may seem, it can be conclu- 
sively shown that American boys in certain 
sections of our country are actually com- 
mitting unlawful acts and misdemeanors in 
order to be apprehended and convicted in 
the hope that they may be punished by 
being sent to a reformatory institution 
where trades are taught, that they may 
thereby secure an opportunity to learn a 
trade.” 

Three-fourths of all the country’s work- 
ing population are wage earners engaged 
in industries of production and trade. The 
professions comprise four per cent. of the 
country’s workers. Contrast with these 
proportions the comparison between the 
number of schools in the United States de- 
voted to instruction in the industrial arts 
and the number of schools and colleges 
which fit men for the learned professions. 





The volume and variety of our industries 
far exceed anything seen in any other coun- 
try, and they are expanding at a tremen- 
dous rate. In 1905 the number of wage- 
earners engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries was double that so engaged in 1880. 
Compared with the needs of the country, 
the increase made in the same period in the 
provision for industrial education has been 
very small. Our larger cities are at length 
making more generous provision in the way 
of technical and manual training schools, 
and here and there training departments 
have been established by large industrial 
concerns. ‘These efforts, valuable as they 
are, are too few and too haphazard. What 
is needed, and what can be secured by co- 
operation between educators, manufacturers 
and workingmen, and State and national 
governments, is a systematized and com- 
prehensive plan under which a manual 
training department shall be attached to 
every public primary school in the United 
States. The training begun here should 
be supplemented by free industrial high 
schools which would graduate, at the age 
when our high school graduates now are 
just beginning their practical education, 
skilled mechanics ready to take up their 
trade. 

We need more skilled workmen now than 
ever before, and we shall need them in still 
greater numbers and of an increasing stan- 
dard of efficiency with every passing year, 
if the United States is not to fall behind in 
the world-competition of progress. All the 
industrial nations of Europe are ahead of 
us in facilities for industrial education. 
Bavaria is only a type of what is to be 
found throughout the entire German Em- 
pire. The only way in which America can 
rise to the situation is to give similar in- 
dustrial training to her rising generations, 
beginning it at the earliest age at which 
the child holds tools and throwing the door 
of industrial opportunity wide to every one 
of her sons. 

Right at our hand is an opportunity to 
raise up more and better mechanics than 
the apprenticeship system, even in its best 
estate, ever furnished. Let every boy from 
the age of nine or ten to fourteen give an 
hour every school day to the use of tools 
employed in the more important mechanical 
trades, under competent instructors. Thus 
we will get more and better mechanics than 
the old apprenticeship system ever gave us. 
We will have new supplies of skilled work- 
ers at home instead of having to look for 
them among our immigrants, and being of 
our own household they will know our 
tastes and needs better than aliens.—Amer- 
ican Industries. 
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WHERE ARE WE AT? 


M2? intelligent men to-day, perhaps, 
are believers in the doctrine of evo- 
lution to a certain extent. We can well 
believe that the horse of to-day may have 
had the five-toed horse, which is to be 
found in certain geological formations in 
the western part of our country, as an 
ancestor. But where is the connecting 
link, the four, three or two-toed predeces- 
sor, the missing link? Has the process 
ceased in more recent periods? Where is 
the evidence that birds and mammals have 
been carrying out the doctrine in their 
physical forms, or even in their habits? 

Man has been acquainted with the in- 
ferior animals for a good many thousand 
years, and during all that time has appar- 
ently observed nothing in bird or beast that 
gives evidence or indication of any higher 
life than that known in the beginning. 
Surely, such a long period of time ought to 
show some evidences of progress, of evolu- 
tion. Compare some of the higher forms 
of animal life and intelligence with man 
and note the difference. That the man of 
to-day vastly surpasses the earliest of his 
kind is indisputable. Look at our libraries, 
and see a million evidences of that fact. 
Look what has been achieved in invention, 
discovery, science, construction, and in a 
hundred other directions. It has been one 
long, continued, steady march of progress 
and mental evolution. Turn to the Simian, 
which Darwin and Wallace and the rest set 
before us as our possible progenitor. What 
progress or advancement do we find there? 
Is he not the same speechless, chattering, 
arboreal mimic he has been since men have 
known him, and has he progressed to any 
conceivable extent in any direction? Has 
evolution, as applied to him, come to a 
standstill? If it has been continuous some 
evidences should be forthcoming. 

Take any example of animal life below 
man, and the same facts confront you. Bees 
have always been regarded as among the 
most curiously intelligent among insects, 
but they build their combs and lead their 
communal life to-day as they did ten thou- 
sand years ago. Has the robin or the 
oriole constructed a better nest this spring 
than her predecessors did in the days of 
the Ptolomies? Why does the nighthawk, 
that lays her ergs on the tin roof of The 
New Era building, without constructing 
any nest, not learn better nest-building 
from the hundreds of other and better-con- 
structed nests it sees every day? The 
beaver still builds his brush dam as he did 
when this continent was discovered by the 
world-seeking Genoese. Why have cen- 
turies of experience taught him nothing? 
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To some extent man has been able to 
cultivate some of the instinctive faculties 
of the lower animals, but where is there an 
instance of any one of them having been 
able to rise above the level of its original 
limitations? How is it that man has been 
steadily moving towards a hicher and a 
grander life, and longingly looks towards 
something still greater and nobler? He is 
going ahead. All animated nature besides 
has been, and is, seemingly, at a standstill. 
Infinite time is called in to answer the ques- 
tion, but where are the evidences even 
then? There is much to be said on both 
sides of the question, and, after all, it must 
be left for coming ages to determine, if 
determined it shall ever be.—Lancaster 
New Era. ° 





BATTLE AT GETTYSBURG. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR KNOX ON MEMORIAL 
DAY. 


[* the last days of June, 1863, the Con- 
federate forces, raiding on the north 
and east and advancing from the west, 
were recalled and concentrated toward this 
spot under the pressure of the Union forces 
coming up from the South. On the after- 
noon of June 30 the weary and dusty troop- 
ers of Buford’s vanguard rode through the 
village and threw out their picket lines in * 
readiness to touch the advance from the 
west of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
On the morning of July 1, at 9 o’clock, 
an officer of another staff came clattering 
up to Buford and was sharply questioned 
and ordered to return immediately to his 
command. Just as he protested, “Why, 
what’s ‘the matter, General?” the far-off 
sound of a single cannon shot was heard, 
Buford’s signal to his skirmishers to open 
on the enemy, and Buford said, “That’s . 
the matter!” The battle of Gettysburg 
had bégun. At the close of that pitiless 
and terrible July day the Union forces, 
repulsed but not beaten, fell back to Cem- 
etery Ridge, and the brave antagonists 
waited for the morrow and fought, and 
again waited for the morrow and fought, 
with the result that all the world knows. 
Let us leave the battle now, leave the 
recital of its details of valor to the tongues 
of those whose proud memories of their 
past achievements qualify and entitle them 
to speak. Let us rather seek to find the 
real reason for Gettysburg; discover, if 
possible, its fundamental cause; find what 
indeed was the matter; why it was neces- 
sary that Gettysburg should be; what law 
had the American people broken that they 
should receive this baptism of fraternal 
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blood and how such crises in national life 
are to be averted. 

We know that the laws of the material 
universe, if observed, so govern and control 
matter that it continues to develop until it 
results in perfection of form and strength, 
but if those laws are disturbed destruction 
follows. We also know that in the spirit- 
ual world the laws promulgated by the 
Creator, which are to govern men in this 
world, if observed by man; either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, make him grow 
in spirit and in righteousness. So it is 
with the nations of the earth. They are 
subject to ethical laws, the observance of 
which means life for the nation and the 
rejection of which means death. Nations 
have passed through such crises and have 
survived or perished, just as moral laws 
have prevailed or been overthrown. 

Speaking of Napoleon and Waterloo, 
Victor Hugo says: “ Was it possible that 
Napoleon should win this battle? We an- 
swer—no! Why? Because of Welling- 
ton? Because of Blucher? No! Because 


of God. For Bonaparte to be conqueror 
of Waterloo was not in the law of the 
19th century. Another series of facts was 
preparing in which Napoleon had no place. 
The ill will of events had long been an- 
nounced. Napoleon had been impeached 


before the Infinite and his fall was decreed. 
He vexed God. Waterloo is not a battle; 
it is the change of front of the universe.” 
And so at the battle of Waterloo, Na- 
poleon on one side in opposition to the 
incorruptible and supreme equity must go 
down before the great ethical law which 
destroyed him because by his ambition and 
his power he was disturbing the equilibrium 
of the moral world. Just such a crisis 
forty-four years ago came into the life of 
this nation upon this field, and it was just 
as inevitable and necessary as Waterloo. 
Our forefathers had set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776 that: 
“ All men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Fighting for the establishment of this 
principle the Revolutionists were success- 
ful and the nation was born. In 1787, for- 
getting this principle of universal liberty, 
the founders and the people of this nation, 
while they declared in the preamble to their 
Constitution that their purpose was to se- 
cure the “ blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,” recognized and permit- 
ted the enslavement of human beings. The 
germ of disunion was in the organic law 
and the nation for three quarters of a cen- 
tury continued to oppose and thwart the 
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eternal laws of justice, the incorruptible 
and supreme equity, until Providence 
caused the righteous laws of freedom to 
prevail, and in the crisis of this field of 
battle eternal justice met, overcame and 
destroyed the evil principle of ‘slavery, so 
that the nation, survived, pure and cleansed 
of its disease. 

The soldiers of the Union met the forces 
of disunion for almost two years on many 
battlefields, and because the guiding minds 
of the nation were endeavoring to save the 
nation and at the same time save the fa- 
vored institution of those who were in 
rebellion against the nation, God so pre- 
vented the triumph of the Union arms that 
the cause of the Union was well nigh lost. 
But the Almighty, guiding the destinies of 
the nation, frustrated the weak plans of 
man, and as the God of battles brought 
those entrusted with the nation’s life to see 
that the nation could only survive wholly 
free. And so Abraham Lincoln, realizing 
that the time had come to bow to the Su- 
preme will—to that Divine power which 
had been so ordering the affairs of this 
nation that the crisis must come, issued the 
emancipation proclamation, declaring that 
all should be free. 

Then the nation took on new life, then 
her warriors, “thrice armed because they 
had their quarrel just,” inspired by their 
holy cause, that of union in which every 
man was free, fought on the side of eternal 
justice and supreme equity and became an 
invincible host. 

What inspired the fourscore and 10,000 
men of the Union army to meet in the 
dreadful shock of battle the hosts of dis- 
union? What sustained them as they met 
the onrush of the enemy??. What but that 
love of country that made it glorious to die, 
that love of liberty that made the patriot’s 
grave his country’s shrine? And so there 
died upon this field of battle 23,000 de- 
fenders of the Union—23,000 patriots—. 
23,000 heroes, who offered up their lives a 
willing sacrifice that this country might 
be in fact, as in theory, wholly free. The 
great victory was won. Eternal justice 
prevailed. Supreme equity reigned. 

To-day we survey this field and see with 
clarified vision all that its tragedies meant. 
We see the Union saved, the nation .estab- 
lished upon the immovable rock of freedom. 
It may seem at times that the overthrow of 
some particularly vicious manifestation of 
evil threatening the national life marks the 
ultimate victory. This is not true. The 
conflict never ends. It is going on now. 
We are in the ranks and shadowy hosts, 
and forces are contending all about us. On 
one side or the other of these bloodless 
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battles all of us must be. We are either 
supinely submitting to, or courageously 
combating, insidious assaults upon our 
national life. It may be said with truth 
that for a nation the dangers of peace may 
be worse than the dangers of war, and this 
is peculiarly true of our nation. Our gov- 
ernmental system has secured certain ad- 
yantages which could not have been ob- 
tained without making it complex, and for 
that reason more liable to become disar- 
ranged than are simple democracies and 
simple monarchies or autocracies. 

If we are to retain these advantages and 
prevent dangerous disarrangements of our 
plan we must jealously guard its distinctive 
characteristics against the natural tendency 
toward their elimination and a reversion to 
the rejected but simpler types. The sim- 
plest form of government is absolute au- 
tocracy, and it is the worst. All power is 
centered in one man, his will is the supreme 
law; he rules with undisputed sway. Some- 
times a portion of the people, strong by 
reason of their number or by reason of 
their zeal and activity, and interested in 
the accomplishment of laudable aims, be- 
come impatient and restive under the 
checks and balances and boundaries which 
control and harmonize our system and may 
therefore oppose what they want through 
the methods they propose. Recently this 
tendency seems to me to have threatened 
seriously to disturb the just relations be- 
tween the State and Federal Governments. 
Impatient of the difficulties and delays 
which must attend the action of separate 
States in the accomplishment of their ob- 
jects, some of the people have seemed to 
feel that by an assumption of Federal 
power, or by ignoring State nower, their 
aims could be speedily and fully obtained. 
But the genius of our Constitution, the 
supreme equity of our form of government, 
the balance wheel of our system is that 
each of the dual governments shall keep 
within its own sphere, untrammeled and 
uncontrolled by the other. Let us guard 
against dangerous encroachments upon this 
system; let us stand courageously, persist- 
ently and eternally by our ancient rights. 

If this Union is to survive it must be 
maintained as constituted or as modified 
in the way provided by those who consti- 
tuted it. If it is to survive it is just as 
necessary, now and always, that wisdom, 
vigilance and courage should abide in the 
halls of legislation, the chambers of judi- 
cial decision, the centers of executive power 
and with the dominating mass of the people 
as that the sons of the Union should have 
bathed with their blood these fertile fields.. 

The strength and power of this nation 





does not rest upon the fact that it is a 
federation of States, but that it is a union 
of States, based upon a Constitution form- 
ulated by the people, adopted by the people, 
defended and preserved here by the people. 
No object is so important that we should 
sacrifice the very nature and glory of our 
system to accomplish it. It cost us nearly 
a million lives, untold millions of treasure 
and unspeakable anguish to prevent the 
States from destroying the Union created 
by the Constitution. 

If unfortunately it should ever be neces- 
sary, it is not to be presumed that the 
people would not, at equal cost, prevent the 
Union from destroying the State. Such a 
crisis can only be avoided by the people 
themselves and by them only by sternly 
rebuking and dismissing public servants 
who through motives of cowardly expedi- 
ency, weakness of moral or mental fiber or 
other cause fail to stand courageously for 
the maintenance in their integrity of our 
essential rights. Wise men establish gov- 
ernments; brave men defend and die for 
them; weak, corrupt and ambitious men 
destroy them. 

This Government is not seriously threat- 
ened by anarchy, which is the cause es- 
poused by the wicked, malicious and en- 
vious and by ignorance and perverted 
degeneracy. Our peril is to be found in 
weak or insidious acquiescence by our 
public servants in specious demands ‘for 
inroads upon the established and tried in- 
stitutions of our country sometimes made 
in the name of reform, sometimes masquer- 
ading as justice. The highest and most 
patriotic ambition you and I can entertain 
is to seek to understand the fundamental 
principles in American national life and 
understanding them to defend and protect 
them. Defend them alike against those 
who would narrowly restrict them and 
those who would destructively expand them. 





UNCLE SAM TO JOHN BULL. 


Dear Joun: I hate to own up,’ but I’m 
a second-class power. “I was a corporal 
once,” said Mulvaney, “ but I was rejuced.” 
Without jokin’, I recall the time when I 
led the world—no doubt about it. Now 
how it is? Why, I’ve taken aboard a lot 
of low down ideals, about warships, war 
and fightin’, and have taken pretty much 
my whole family back about a thousand 
years. The whole crew are affected. 
Even the Quakers vote staunchly for the 
war party, and that too in times of peace. 
Well, what of it? Well, while I’ve been 
goin’ back towards barbarism, right in the 
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teeth of the Fathers and flat agin the doc- 
trines of Christ himself, two little countries 
down in South America have marked away 
up beyond my highest score. 

Yes, sir; Chili and the Argentine Re- 
public are the highest nations in the world 
to-day, if you figure on the doctrines of 
Christ. I don’t know as it’s entirely safe 
and sane to figger ’em in nowadays—not 
popular, anyway, among the leaders; but 
they’ve got there—the South Americans! 
It was this way: They got to fightin’, the 
two countries did, and it was pretty fierce. 
Then they took another notion. “ What’s 
this,” they said, “that we are a dealin’ out 
to ourselves? Let’s quit!” and they did; 
and here’s their marker: Instead of buildin’ 
more warships, they cast their cannon into 
a great statue of Christ, and they dragged 
it in sections, soldiers and sailors helpin’, 
away up on the highest accessible point on 
the Andes Mountains, and set it up on the 
boundary line between the two nations. 
And then they had a big celebration, and 
went up to unveil the statue; and, there, 
with the Chilians standin’ on Argentine soil 
and the Argentines standin’ on Chilian soil, 
they unveiled the statue of Christ, and on 
it were the words: 

“Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Argentines and Chilians 
break the peace to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of Christ the Re- 
deemer.” 

Now, what do you think of that! and I 
had a mighty sight better start than either 
of those countries, and all the advice of the 
Fathers to boot. 

And who did it? Who raised this 
“Christ of the Andes”? Well, a priest 
was mixed up in it, Bishop Benavente, and 
I say, give him credit! Yet mainly the 
women did it—the women of Buenos Ayres. 
They raised the funds. 

And then what happened? They stopped 
buildin’ their four warships, reduced their 
armies to police, put the money into good 
roads and sent the navy into commerce. 
Did anything get ’em? Nota thing! They 
arbitrate their differences. They are happy, 
contented and have confidence in one an- 
other; but the point is, John, the women— 
the women did it! There has not been as 
notable a thing by women since Joan of 
Arc—nay, since Eve. 

And why should not women act? Why 
should they not stop murder when they 
come to their own? Why should they not 
come to their own? All wars are against 
women. In war the bullet finds the heart 
of the woman more surely than that of the 
man; and when the great warships fight, 
and the bands play, and great guns boom 
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and the glory of war arrives, and the shell 
explodes ;—that horrid red blot was—your 
own dear little baby sister, whose quivering 
lip you have kissed in the grief of child- 
hood—or some other woman’s—what dif- 
ference? That’s what I tell ’em. Stop it, 
sisters! You only can. Influence but one 
man each, and the work is done!—The 
Public. ° 


‘STIRLING SONS, AND FATHER. 





At the close of the service a prominent 

business man of the village stood in 
the back part of the church, talking with 
some excitement to one of his acquaint- 
ances, 

“Tt isn’t right!” he declared. Mr. 
Stirling ought not to do it, and we are 
more than ungrateful if we allow it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his friend. 

“Just this,” returned the other. “ Mr. 
Stirling has been with us a week, holding 
services every day and evening, and the 
good results of what he has done will be 
seen here for years. Think for a moment 
how he has helped our young people. Why, 
my own—my own boy has been moved to 
adopt a wholly different life during these 
meetings. And yet, after all the good he 
has done, we are letting Mr. Stirling go 
away without saying a word about paying 
him for his services. As a matter of fact,. 
they cannot be measured in terms of money. 
He has done for us what we can never 
repay. But he is growing old, in spite of 
his energy and youthful spirit. Preachers 
are not men who accumulate much money 
in their profession. I think it is criminal 
to let him go without a good, generous col- 
lection, and I am resolved he shall have 
it!” declared the man of business, draw- 
ing some rustling bills from his pocket. 
“ Now,” he demanded, “ you put something 
with this, and I will go round among the 
other men, and we will soon have a good 
sum.” 

But the other merely smiled, and laid a 
restraining hand upon the arm of his friend. 

“Wait just a moment,” he said. “I 
happen to know the reason why Mr. Stirl- 
ing does not charge anything for his ser- 
vices, and why he does not wish to be paid 
for them. He has been a minister and an 
evangelist for many years, and you can see 
that his heart is in his work. He has two 
sons. I have an idea that when these sons 
were boys, he had a strong c:sire in his 
heart that at least one of them should be- 
come a minister, but that desire was not 
gratified. The sons appreciated and hon- 


-ored their father, but neither of them felt 


called to the work of the ministry. They 
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wanted to be business men, and their father, 
without making too much of his own disap- 
pointment, encouraged and helped them in 
fitting themselves for a business life. 

“ As the years passed on, these sons pros- 
pered greatly, and at last they said to their 
father: 

“* Father, we know that you were sorry 
that neither of us was inclined to be a min- 
ister, but we did not feel that we were 
adapted for that work. But we love and 
honor you and the work that you have 
done, and now we want to go in with you, 
as silent partners. 

“*We will attend to the entire financial 
part of the work. Go where you please, 
stay as long as you think you are needed, 
never stop to think whether the people can 
pay you or not. We don’t care whether 
you hold your services in a rich city 
church, in the slums, or in the remotest 
country church; we will pay all your ex- 
penses, and give you a large salary in addi- 
tion. Perhaps in that way we can help to 
do more good than if we had become min- 
isters ourselves.’ 

“So for a number of years John Stirling 
has been conducting his meetings on that 
basis; going where he is most needed, and 
leading hundreds of lives out of darkness 
into light.” 

The man of business slowly folded up 
the bills which he held in his hand, and 
returned them to his pocket. 

“Well,” he said, “I certainly will never 
do anything to disturb a scheme like that. 
It is the finest partnership I ever heard of, 
and I don’t know who is drawing the most 
desirable dividends, John Stirling, or his 
sons—or the rest of us.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


RETIREMENT FUND FOR 
TEACHERS. 





The main general arguments for teach- 
ers’ pensions as presented by Frederic Alli- 
son Tupper, Headmaster of the Brighton 
High School, Boston; President of the 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association are as 


follows: 

1. Pensions are merely a part of ade- 
quate compensation. 

2. They relieve the teachers’ minds from 
the fear of an old age of absolute poverty 
or humiliating dependence. 

3. They tend to elevate the profession 
of teaching by attracting able men and 
women, and by retaining them during the 
period of efficiency. 

4. They make possible the retirement of 
the aged and the disabled without hardship, 
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and so promote the dignity and general 
efficiency of the corps. 

5. They tend to enable teachers to live in 
a manner to some extent becoming their 
extremely important and useful profession. 

6. They allow teachers to spend more 
money for travel, books, additional profes- 
sional training, and for all those means of 
improvement so conducive to the welfare 
not only of teachers personally, but also, 
by their influence, to the welfare of their 
pupils, their communities, and the state. 
The importance of the great law of imita- 
tion, whether conscious or unconscious, in 
the relation of pupil and teacher cannot be 
overestimated. Adequately paid, adequately 
pensioned, reasonably permanent. teachers 
can perform during the period of efficiency 
immeasurably better work than is possible 
for underpaid, unpensioned teachers strug- 
gling under disabilities, and yet compelled 
to work beyond the period of highest -effi- 
ciency on account of the ever-present fear 
of poverty and unwelcome dependence. 

7. Pensions afford a slight compensation 
to men and women of first-rate ability for 
sacrificing all the emoluments of other 
more financially profitable, but less useful, 
professions or occupations. 

8. By the substitution of teachers on 
minimum salaries for those retiring on 
maximum salaries the cost of a pension 
system is greatly reduced, while the general 
efficiency of the teaching force is greatly 
promoted. 

9. As the welfare of the children is the 
supreme law of the school, and as the pen- 
sion system promotes the efficiency of the 
teaching force, it is evident that the wel- 
fare of the children, largely dependent as it 
is on the efficiency of the teaching force, 
demands this system.—Journal of Educa- 


tion. 
ns 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S AD- 
DRESS. 


TO MOTHER’S CONGRESS IN WASHINGTON. 


I RECEIVE many societies here in the 
White House, many organizations of 
good men and women, striving to do all 
that in them lies for the betterment of our 
social and civic condition, but there is no 
other society which I am quite as glad to 


receive as this. This is the one body that 
I put even ahead of the veterans of the 
Civil War: because when all is said it is 
the mother, and the mother only who is a 
better citizen even than the soldier who 
fights for his country. The successful 
mother, the mother who does her part in 
rearing and training aright the boys and 
girls who are to be the men and women of 
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the next generation, is of greater use to the 
community and occupies, if she only would 
realize it, a more honorable, as well as a 
more important position, than any success- 
ful man in it. Nothing in this life that is 
really worth having comes save at the cost 
of effort. No life of self-indulgence, of 
mere vapid pleasure, can possibly, even in 
the one point of pleasure, itself, yield so 
ample a reward as comes to the mother at 
the cost of self denial, of effort, of suffer- 
ing in childbirth, of the long, slow, pa- 
tience-trying work of bringing up the 
children aright. 

No scheme of education, no social atti- 
tude can be right unless it is based funda- 
mentally upon the recognition of seeing 
that the girl is trained to understand the 
supreme dignity, the supreme usefulness 
of motherhood. Unless the average wo- 
man is a good wife and good mother, un- 
less she bears a sufficient number of chil- 
dren so that the race shall increase, and not 
decrease, unless she brings up these chil- 
dren sound in soul and mind and body— 
unless this is true of the average woman, 
no brilliancy of genius, no material pros- 
perity, no triumphs of science and indus- 
try, will avail to save the race from ruin 
and death. The mother is the one su- 
preme asset of national life; she is more 
important by far than the successful states- 
man or business man or artist or scientist. 

I abhor and condemn the man who is 
brutal, thoughtless or careless, selfish, 
with women and especially with the women 
of his own household. The birth pangs 
make all men the debtors of all women. 
The man is a poor creature, who does not 
realize the infinite difficulty of the wo- 
man’s task, who does not realize what is 
done by her who bears and rears the chil- 
dren; she who cannot even be sure until 
the children are well grown that any night 
will come when she can have it entirely to 
herself to sleep in. 

I abhor and condemn the man who fails 
to recognize all his obligations to the wo- 
man who does her duty. But the woman 
who shirks her duty as wife and mother 


is just as heartily to be condemned. We | 


despise her as we despise and condemn the 
soldier who flinches in battle. A good 
woman who does full duty is sacred in our 
eyes; exactly as the brave and patriotic sol- 
dier is to be honored above all other men. 
But the woman who, whether from cowar- 
dice, from selfishness, from having a false 
and vacuous ideal, shirks her duty as wife 
and mother, earns the right to our con- 
tempt, just as does the man who from any 
motive, fears to do his duty in battle when 
the country calls him. Because we so ad- 
mire the good woman, the unselfish wo- 





man, the far-sighted woman, we have scant 
patience with her unworthy sister who 
fears to do her duty; exactly as for the 
very reason that we respect a man who 
does his duty honestly and fairly in polli- 
tics, who works hard at his business, who 
in time of national need does his duty as 
a soldier, we scorn his brother who idles 
when he should work, who is a bad hus- 
band, a bad father, who does his duty ill in 
the family or toward the State, who fears 
to do the work of a soldier if the time 
comes when a soldier’s work is needed. 

All honor to the man or woman who 
does duty, who renders service; and we 
can only honor him or her if the weight of 
our condemnation is felt by those who flinch 
from their duty. 

You see, my guests, you have let your- 
selves in for a sermon. I have now al- 
most come to the end. Before I do, how- 
ever, I want to ask your assistance for two 
or three matters that are not immediately 
connected with the life in the family itself, 
but that are of vital consequence to the 
children. 

In the first place, in the schools, see 
that the school work is made as practical 
as possible. For the boys I want to see 
training provided that shall train them 
toward, and not away from their life work, 
that will train them toward the farm or 
the shop, not away from it. With the girl 
see that it is not made a matter of mirth 
that the girl who goes to college comes 
out prepared to do any of the ordinary 
duties of womanhood. See, in other 
words, that with the higher education 
which she should have—for she should 
have a right to just as much education, 
to as high an education, as any man—see 
that with that goes the education that will 
fit her to do her fundamental work in the 
world. 

As regards our public schools, especially, 
I want to put in a special word in behalf 
of the right kind of playgrounds. No 
school is a good school if it has not a good 
playground. Help the children to play; 
and remember that you can often help 
them most by leaving them entirely alone. 
I misread them if they themselves do not 
often know better how to play than we 
old folks can teach them. It is the gravest 
kind of wrong, not only to the children, 
but to the whole community to turn out 
the boys and girls, especially in the con- 
gested part of the city, with no place to 
play in but the streets. There can be no 
more important thing than to provide ade- 
quate playgrounds; and a beginning should 
be made here in the district of Columbia. 

You cannot have good citizens, good 
men and women of the next generation, 
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if the boys and girls are worked in factor- 
ies, to the stunting of their moral, mental 
and physical growth. Wherever the Na- 
tional Government can reach it should do 
away with the evils of child labor, and I 
trust this will be done; but much must be 
done by the actions of the several State 
Legislatures, and do each of you in your 
several States all that you can to secure 
the enactment, and then the enforcement, 
of laws that shall put a stop to the em- 
ployment of children of tender age in do- 
ing what only grown people should do. 
Do not forget that love is what the fam- 
ily is based on; but don’t do children, 
don’t do grown people the dreadful in- 
justice—through a love that is purely one 
form of weakness—of failing to make the 
child, or, I might add, the man, behave 
itself or himself. A marriage should be a 
partnership, where each of the two parties 
has his or her rights, where each should be 
more careful to do his or her duty than to 
exact duty from the other partner; but 
where each must in justice to the other 
partner, no less than to himself or herself, 
exact the performance of duty by -that 
other partner. Now do not take half of 
that statement only; take it all. Let each 
of you do his or her duty first; put most 
stress on that; but in addition do not lose 
your self-respect by submitting to wrong. 


A WONDER-BOX. 


It is a very little box. It is black and 
round much like a ball. It has no lid. 
There is no key to it. There seems to be 
no way to open it. But the box really 
can be opened, only it must be done in 
just the right way, or nothing will be 
found in it. Neither you nor I can open 
it in the right way. If we should take a 
strong knife and cut it open, we should 
say, “Why, there is nothing in it, it 
is only a little solid ball all the way 
through. The next time we find one we 
shall not trouble ourselves about it. We 
shall just throw it away.” And so we do. 
Out upon the ground the little round ball 
goes sailing from our hands. It rests upon 
the soft, brown earth. It sinks deeper and 
deeper into the ground. Now it cannot be 
seen. It seems to be gone forever. Not 
so. The maker of the wonder-box has 
not forgotten it. He knows how to open 
it. He sends some little fairies to unlock 
it. 

The Rain-fairy comes to the little box 
and taps upon it. Low! it grows bigger. 
The Sunshine-fairy calls from above. Now 
the box begins to open. Up into the air 
springs a tiny green-coated messenger. 





Down deeper into the earth go slender 
white runners. Higher and higher grows 
the vine—for a vine it is. Deeper and 
wider spread the roots. No magician ever 
took so much out of so small a box as the 
Rain-fairy and Sunshine-fairy have called 
from this tiny wonder-box in the ground. 
And, after all, it is not so strange, for this 
little box was a real live thing. But it 
was fast asleep. The good fairies have 
waked it up, and it is beginning to eat 
and grow. It is growing for something, 
too. It is going to make more wonder- 
boxes, and leave in them the power with 
which it itself started. 

So far as we can see, it has nothing 
to make them of except the moisture, the 
air, and the sunshine. But it goes on with 
its work, until at last, behold when it has 
done—roots, stem, leaves, buds, flowers, 
seeds—a hundred times itself has this one 
little wonder-box’ brought forth! Every 
seed is just such a wonder-box. Although 
some of them are so tiny, each has this 
strange power. Some hold trees, some 
little plants, some big ones—plants of dif- 
ferent sizes, shapes and kinds. No seed 
ever makes a mistake. It is sure to make 
a plant and seeds just like itself —Begin- 
ners Reader. 
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PASS IT ALONG. 





CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


Suppose I do you a kindness. 

This is just supposing, and I say “I” 
and “you” because it sounds better than 
“c A ” and “cc B.” 

Just to get the thing started let us sup- 
pose that I do you a kindness. 

If you are one sort of man—the sort 
commonly known as the ingrate—you will 
promptly forget that I befriended you, even 
though the results of my befriending are 
tangible, and that will end the matter. 

If you are the very just man, you will 
bear in mind early and late the fact that I 
advanced you certain kind acts, and just as 
soon as you can return those kind acts you 
will do it. 

If we live ‘in the country, and on Mon- 
day I send you in a luscious muskmelon, of 
which I have a goodly supply, you will not 
rest until you have sent me some of your 
justly celebrated tomatoes. 

If you are out walking, and I drive by 
and pick you up and give you a lift of 
several miles on your road, you will have 
it on your conscience until you have made 
some return to me for my kindness, be- 
cause that’s the sort of man you are. 

If I ask you to take pot-luck with me at 
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my suburban home, and you accept the 
invitation, nothing will do you but I must 
lunch with you before the week is out, be- 
cause you hate to owe any one anything. 

Well, you are certainly better than the 
ingrate, but there is a type of man whom 
I admire more than I admire you. 

I do him a kindness that does not cost 
me a great deal at a time when a kindness 
means everything to him. 

He may not say much in the way of 
thanks to me, but I know he is not an in- 
grate, and I am not at all surprised to hear 
that he considers that he owes to humanity 
what I advanced to him. 

I knew of a steady market for a line of 
work which—well, call him Marcy—could 
turn out readily, and I gave him a letter 
to the editor. 

He isn’t much of a talker, Marcy isn’t. 
When I met him a day or two later he 
said: “ Oh, Judson thinks I can do a series 
of yarns for his Ananias department.” 

That’s all. Not a word of thanks, but 
a something in his voice and look that 
showed he appreciated the fact that I was 
glad to do him a good turn. 

But in a month or two an artist who had 
never had a chance to make good was 
illustrating Marcy’s stuff, and the editors 
of other magazines were talking about it 
and giving him orders. And the brilliant 
war-series that appeared in one of the big 
monthlies was due to Marcy’s suggesting 
Judson for the job. 

And Judson, by the way, set up a photo- 
grapher who had never done anything out- 
side of Central Park, but who was glad to 
buy a large kodak on tick and go to South 
Africa with Judson. 

I was curious enough to follow up the 
potential endless chain I had started roll- 
ing. 

The clever artist was one of the same 
kind as Marcy, and when the orders for 
his work began to come in he went around 
to call on a clever little writer who lives 
down in old Greenwich village, and told 
her that he thought some old New York 
stories illustrated by him would go in the 
Penury. And they made an instantaneous 
hit, and led to her doing that even more 
famous series in McKenzie’s—sales that 
served to introduce a protege of hers fresh 
from Cooper Union, who did not stick to 
illustrating very long, but took up por- 
traiture, and is now making a comfortable 
living in Paris—carrying coals to New- 
castle, as it were. 

Judson, as I said, set up a photographer 
whose fortune was made just as soon as his 
dreamy, imaginative photographs were 
made, and who is now a member of every 
photographers’ association in the world. 
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But he was of the just type. He figured 
that he owed Judson a certain amount of 
gratuitous work, and he wrote him a letter, 
which I saw, in which he calculated that a 
dozen framed photographs of scenes 
around Cape Town would liquidate his debt 
to Judson. And when that debt was liqui- 
dated, as near as I can make out, he felt 
that there was no need for him to do any- 
thing else but get ahead himself as fast as 
he could climb. He even “knocked” a 
man who was trying for a little picayune 
job on a paper, and the knock denied him 
entrance. 

Of course, if I borrow fifty dollars from 
Judson and pay Marcy fifty dollars, it is 
not going to do: Judson any good unless 
Marcy also owes Judson fifty and pays him 
—and even that doesn’t release me. 

But money debts generally take care of 
themselves if we are honest and the other 
fellow is patient. It’s the debts of another 
sort that can be paid by just passing them 
along the line. 

Some kindnesses that were begun centu- 
ries ago are still being passed along. 

An Englishman was condemned to the 
flames of Smithfield because he would not 
change his religion. 

It’s all in Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs.” 

The night before his proposed execution, 
a neighbor of his—and of the opposite re- 
ligion—helped him to make his escape from 
prison, and gave him funds to get to a 
ship sailing for America, where he found 
religious liberty. 

In his old age it came to his knowledge 
that a man had been imprisoned for debt 
in the little town of Windsor, Conn., in 
which both lived. He made inquiries, and, 
finding that the man was the grandson of 
the neighbor who had befriended him, he 
paid his debts and enabled him to gain his 
freedom. 

The released one, whose name, by the 
way, was Mather, left Connecticut, and 
went back to England because his year in 
prison had soured him on American insti- 
tutions. 

He never tired of telling what Asaph 
Loomis had done for him, and his sons 
and grandsons treasured the story as a 
family tradition. 

Some seventy years later a greatgrandson 
of Asaph Loomis, through the female line, 
one Eliphalet Taintor, went to Italy to 
study art, and while there he fell sick of 
the Roman fever and was in a critical 
state. One of his fellow students was a 
young Englishman by the name of Loomis 
Mather, and it turned out that he was the 
great-grandson of the Mather who had left 
Windsor. ’ 

He couldn’t do enough for Taintor when 
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he found out that he was a great-grandson 
to old Asaph, but the American art-student 
died, and his. name became only a family 
memory. 

In the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury an Englishman, bearing the name of 
Asaph L, Mather, came to Connecticut and 
settled in Hartford. He was a talented 
fellow, with letters to Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney, and he was taken up by the 
literary set in Hartford. 

He was not a very moral young man, 
and he did something that raised a good 
deal of a commotion in the staid little 
community. Everybody dropped away 
from him excepting a young man of the 
name of Elkanah Taintor. He believed 
him guiltless of the charge, and as you can 
see by consulting papers of that date, he 
determined to prove him innocent because 
he was the grandson of the English art- 
student who had befriended his great uncle 
in Italy. 

Unfortunately the proofs were too damn- 
ing, and Mather had to leave Hartford, but 
last summer, when a certain resident of 
Simsbury, Conn., a grandson of Elkanah 
Taintor, visited England, he was invited 
to spend a month—a delightful month it 
proved—at the home of a man he had met 
casually at the Savage Club in London. 

And strangely enough the name of the 
Savage was Asaph Taintor Mather. 

All because old Asaph Lomas—as he 
spelled the name—was saved from the 
stake by a neighbor way back in Shakes- 
peare’s time. 

If you owe a debt of kindness that is 
represented by one hundred, split it up 
into denominations of ten and keep on 
paying it. You'll never regret it, and the 
twenty-first century will feel the effects of 
it—Smith’s Magazine. 
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SPEAKER CANNON TALKS. 





A the reception given to Col. A. K. Mc- 

Clure, of Philadelphia on his 80th 
birthday, Speaker Cannon, of the National 
House of Representatives expressed his de- 
light in being a participant in the birthday 
celebration, and continued: "Twas said away 
back yonder that Henry Ward Beecher was 
crossing to New York one Sabbath morn 
with a young man who asked the preacher 
what we should be most thankful for. The 
great Beecher smiled and turned seriously 
to him, replied “ Young man we should be 
most thankful that we have the privilege of 
having had ancestors who loved God and 
did not fear men.” So with you and those 
of us who have passed the threescore years 
and ten. We owe much to those who gave 
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us birth. That alone, however, is not 
enough. If we are true to the ancestry of 
this country we can only render just com- 
pensation by shouldering the burden of life 
and by performing our duty toward civiliza- 
tion and toward the race. 

Since 1850 the greatest republic has passed 
through an eventful period, and its people 
have achieved great things. You, Mr. Mc- 
Clure, have lived more in that time than 
you would have lived in any thousand years 
that have been recorded elsewhere in the 
tide of time in the achievements of men. 

It is said of men of eighty years that they 
reminisce, that they totter physically, tot- 
ter mentally. That.cannot be said of you, 
sir. Many of us have seen great numbers 
of men who, year in and year out, without 
regard to principle and without principle, I 
have thought, have ever been watching the 
weathercock to see which way the wind 
blows, ready to respond. To you we say 
God bless you! May you live to round out 
the hundred years! I expect you will, and 
I’ll come here as a young man of ninety to 
help you celebrate. 

We have in these days as in all days in 
every decade, prophets of evil, pessimists, 
persons who believe that civilization is dis- 
appearing, who believe that the ability of 
self-government has been lost, persons who 
despair: Let me say, while the pendulum 
swings back and forth, while one year may 
have greater material prosperity than an- 
other; I believe, I am certain, tha to-day, in 
the year 1908, the Republic that you and I 
helped to make never gave better, firmer 
assurance that it will endure because of the 
courage, devotion and sanity of its 90,000,- 
000 of people. 


LET US THINK ON THESE THINGS. 





BY MRS. F. R. HOUGHAN. 


| ae eines beginnings determine largely 
the character of the work that is to 
follow. 

If we are lax in habits of neatness, care- 
less in speech, have a fretful, harsh voice, 
if we have no high standard of morals or 
attainments, unless we reform ourselves, 
we shall accomplish little of lasting good 
to the child. 

We should at the outset take an inven- 
tory of our strong and weak points, em- 
phasizing the former and guarding against 
the latter, until they have ceased to be 
blemishes in a well-rounded character. 

We have voluntarly chosen our profes- 
sion of teacher, than which there is none 
greater or holier on earth, and it becomes 
a sacred duty, as binding to you and to me 
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as that of the parent to the child, to be 
satisfied with only the best results possible 
for these children entrusted to our care 
and guidance. 

If pupils have formed careless habits, 
shiftless ways of doing things, if they are 
indifferent to high ideals, it becomes your 
work and mine to overcome these habits 
formed, when and how, matters not to us. 

We judge people by their works by re- 
sults—what the impulse may be we cannot 
tell, but the cold-blooded facts are what 
determine our conclusion of men of affairs. 
Teachers are judged in the same way, by 
results, by our work from day to day— 
not by the number of, problems correctly 
solved, not by the perfection of the lan- 
guage lesson, but by the good habits of the 
children, which have been strengthened 
and become more firmly rooted; by efforts 
bravely made towards excellence in thought 
and act. 

Do not begin your work by yielding to 
discouragements; you not only weaken 
your power as a teacher, but also as a 
strong factor by example in the world’s 
work. “Be strong and of good courage.” 


Let your face reflect the sunshine of a 
hopeful heart, a heart filled with a determi- 
nation to succeed. 

Remember, too, that we shall never help 
the child, morally or spiritually, by con- 


stantly seeing the bad. We may help him 
a little intellectually, but that is of small 
value compared to the moral uplift that 
should be the great power with every 
teacher. 

We find fault too easily, forgetting that 
for each fault we may, if we will, find ten 
things to approve. As in ourselves, let us 
emphasize the good traits, seeing as little 
as possible of the bad, until this character 
we are helping to mould and shape for 
eternity has assumed the traits and is 
governed by the impulses that will make 
the useful citizen of the near future. 

Honest effort of whatever kind should 
be commended, even though the result be 
unsuccessful. Honest praise can do no 
harm, and has many a time changed the 
whole mental attitude of the disheartened, 
discouraged child. 

The average of manhood and woman- 
hood attained will count for more in the 
years to come than the average in scholar- 
ship. Work for it—it is all that is worth 
while, and this we can attain only through 
the love, confidence and respect of our 
pupils. 

When we accept poorly-prepared, care- 
less work from our pupils, one of two 
things is indicated: either we have not a 
high standard of excellence, are satisfied 
with the ordinary, or are careless in our 
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own work, and the result in either case 
will be ordinary, careless, indifferent men 
and women—not such as the world needs, 
not such as all the departments of work 
are waiting for. 

We shall be held responsible for the 
moral and spiritual uplift in character of 
these children with whom we are associ- 
ated for so many months throughout the 
year. What predominates in us deter- 
mines our influence. What we are, not 
what we say, stamps its impress on these 
plastic minds. 

If we are careless in habits and have 
no lofty standards, we shall impart what 
we are to the child. He is an apt pupil in 
imitating, he will do no better than the 
one he imitates, will aim no higher than 
the ideal of the teacher. The child hold- 
ing our hand walks as we walk. We must 
be what we would have our pupils become. 

“Industry, honesty, patience, punctual- 
ity, perseverance, politeness, cheerfulness, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence and jus- 
tice form the rungs of the ladder which 
every child must climb to reach the only 
success there is”—the state of greatest 
usefulness. Step by step as they mount 
we must keep well in the van, leading, 
guiding lifting the child over the rough 
places where he would stumble without 
our help. 

Then shall we be accounted worthy, and 
we shall know that we have lived to some 
purpose—that the world is better because 
we have been faithful. 


READING WITH THE UNDER- 
STANDING. 


BY WAITMAN BARBE, 


EACHERS have asked that some atten- 
tion be given to certain poems in Mc- 
Guffey’s Fifth Reader, namely, “ An Elegy 
on Madam Blaize,” “ Faithless Nellie Gray,” 
“ The Isle of Long Ago,” “ The Blind Men 
and the Elephant,” “ Fate,” “The Rainy 
Day,” “The Singing Lesson,” and “The 
Bluebell.” This article will be devoted, 
therefore, to some brief comments on these 

poems. 

AN ELEGY ON MADAM BLAIZE. 


The poem is a humorous and kindly criti- 
cism of a certain type of woman. Gold- 
smith’s humor was always very mild, and 
here it is so mild as to be quite tame. 
Madam Blaize spoke well of those only who 
praised her; she lent (but did not give) to 
the poor if they furnished security; dressed 
in all her finery she slept in church; the 
king followed her if he happened to be 
walking behind her; and if she had not 
died she would still be living. The author 
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tells these things in a fanciful and humor- 
ous or playful way—and that is all there is 
to the poem. 


FAITHLESS NELLIE GRAY. 


This is a poem of puns. A pun is the 
lowest order of wit, but some of these are 
exceedingly clever. Every stanza has a 
play on the double meaning of words or 
phrases and these double meanings should 
be explained to the children if they are not 
able to see them for themselves. For ex- 
ample the last word in the tenth stanza 
might be spelled either “ Nell” or “ Knell,” 
for the author intends it to have both of 
these meanings. In the twelfth stanza the 
last word means both infantry and the rope 
with which the soldier is about to hang 
himself. The pupils should be required to 
study out all of these double meanings or 
puns—there are more than a dozen of them 
—for the poem is simply an exercise in turn- 
ing words to eccentric uses. They might be 
asked to make a list of these verbal twists. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


No child is able to read “ The Light of 
Other Days” with full understanding. He 
does not have the experience necessary to 
interpret it. Only those who have passed 
far beyond “the smiles, the tears of boy- 
hood’s years, the words of love then spok- 
en,” and can recall from personal experi- 
ence “the eyes that shown, now dimmed 
and gone,” will be able to “ feel like one 
who treads alone some banquet hall de- 
serted.” May that experience be delayed 
for all of them for many and many a year! 
Nevertheless, the poem is a gem of pathetic 
beauty, and the youth who is familiar with 
it is sure to find a personal interpretation 
of it in the future years when memory 
brings the light of other days around. him. 
It is a good thing to store away in the 
child’s mind for future use. 


THE ISLE OF LONG AGO. 


Much of the same comment may be made 
on “ The Isle of Long Ago.” Children are 
just starting down the River of Time and as 
yet they have no Isle of Long Ago, that 
willow-covered spot where most men and 
women have left so many sacred treasures 
—things that are now only “heaps of dust, 
but we love them so!” Children ought not 
to know from experience that this River of 
Time “runs through the realm of tears”; 
and of course they know nothing of “ the 
broken vows and pieces of rings, and the 
garments she used to wear.” Yet the poem 
is rich in imagination and in melody; and, 
as in the case of “The Light of Other 
Days,” it will be turned to again and again 
in after years, and they will hear “through 
the turbulent roar, sweet voices they heard 
in the days gone before.” 
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In teaching this poem and “ The Light of 
Other Days” the teacher should explain 
these things to the children so that they will 
know that the experience of life will give 
them, soon enough, the ability to interpret 
and to understand. 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT. 


This is a fable in the form of an allegory. 
Every one of the blind men was right from 
his standpoint ; they were all wrong because 
they had only partial knowledge of the sub- 
ject. All of us are likely to reach wrong 
conclusions because of inadequate informa- 
tion. We do not see the other side, and the 
other side may be very different from the 
one that we see. The blind men were hon- 
est in their interpretations, and the conclu- 
sion of each was the proper conclusion from 
the information which he possessed; but 
the man who really knew what an elephant 
was like would have laughed at their opin- 
ions. And like humanity in general, they 
“disputed loud and long, each in his own 
opinion exceeding stiff and strong.” Men 
get a fragment of truth and then contend 
with much vehemence that it is the whole 
truth. 

THE RAINY DAY. 
The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark,. and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling tothe moldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

Longfellow. 

“ The Rainy Day ” is a little poem perfect 
in form and true in its interpretation of 
life. Notice in the first stanza the picture 
of a vine clinging to to an old gray stone 
wall; it is the fall of the year, the wind is 
blowing through the cold rain, and the 
leaves are falling from the vine. If the 
children are familiar with any such scene 
as this they should be led to tell about it 
before passing on to the reading of the 
next stanza. They cannot understand the 
rest of the poem unless they know what an 
old vine-covered wall is like in the fall of 
the year when the leaves turn yellow and 
brown, and the wind and rains scatter them 
over the ground. In the second stanza the 
facts of nature pictured in the first stanza 
are applied to life. Thoughts are the vines, 
the past years are the old gray wall, and 
the hopes of youth are the dead leaves that 
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fall thick in the blast. The wind and the 
rain are the sorrows and the griefs of life. 


FATE. 

“The sky is clouded, the rocks are bare; 
The spray of the tempest is white in air; 
The winds are out with the waves at play, 
And I shall not tempt the sea to-day. 
“ The trail is narrow, the wood is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb; 
And the lion’s whelps are abroad at play, 
And I shall not join in the chase to-day.” 
But the ship sailed safely over the sea 
And the hunters came from the chase in glee; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
‘Was swallowed up in the earthquake shock. 

The mysterious decrees of fate or of 
providence are intended to be set forth in 
these verses. A few facts are given with- 
out comment. There was a storm at sea 
andthe intended passenger acted wisely as 
he thought, did not sail. The woods were 
dangerous with wild beasts and the hunter, 
acting wisely as he thought, did not join in 
the chase. The ship made the trip safely, 
and the hunters came home in glee, but 
meanwhile the town which seemed to be 
perfectly safe, being builded upon a rock, 
was destroyed by an earthquake. There are 


thousands of such ‘incidents—a man goes 
safely through a dozen battles and is finally 
killed by the scratch of a pin. But there is 
no such thing as chance or luck or fate in 


the world. There is a cause for everything. 
The universe is governed by law, or through 
law, and law is not freakish. 


THE SINGING LESSON. 


A nightingale made a mistake; 
She sang a few notes out of tune: 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid away from the moon. 
She wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to weep; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 
And pretended to be asleep. ' 


A lark, arm in arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face; 
She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer; 
She thought that life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 
“O nightingale!” cooed a dove; 
“O nightingale! what’s the use? 
You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don’t sulk away from our sight, 
Like a common, contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 
“Only think of all you have done; 
Only think of all you can do; 
A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 
Lift up your proud little crest, 
Open your musical beak; 





Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak!” 
The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass; 
The night was divinely calm; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm. 
The nightingale did not care, 
She sang only to the skies; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed. her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about; 
And this tale has a moral, I know, 
If you'll try and find it out. 
Jean Ingelow. 
Transfer this fable from the bird kingdom 
to the human kingdom and the significance 
is clear. Even the best is likely to make a 
mistake. It may be a small thing compared 
with all the rest that that life stands for. 
But there will be plenty of snickers and 
sneers and criticisms—often from jealous 
persons, as the lark and the thrush were 
jealous of the nightingale. The kind words 
of a friend may make one take courage once 
more. And if he fixes his aim on the high- 
er thing and pays no attention to his critics, 
jealous or otherwise, his later work will be 
even better than his former.—West Va. 
School Journal. 


LANCASTER AT WASHINGTON. 


6 Sane city government of Washington 
celebrated the Fourth of July by the 
formal dedication of their magnificent 
Municipal Building. It is a noble struc- 
ture of marble, on the corner of Four- 
teenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, cost- 
ing two and a half million dollars. The day 
was fine, the crowd immense, and the pro- 
gramme of cannon, patriotic airs and dis- 
tinguished speakers all that could be asked. 
General Wilson read the Declaration of 
Independence; Speaker Cannon made a 
stirring address; Secretary Cortelyou and 
others spoke; bombs containing flags that 
were left floating in the air as they 
exploded were shot from the top of the 
building, amid the cheers of thousands. 
Altogether it was a very enthusiastic cele- 
bration of the Fourth. The banquet at 
the New Willard hotel—the middle of the 
broad table banked with carnations, lilies, 
and other flowers, with green of delicate 
vines and oak leaves—was attended by 
thirty-five or forty persons, including 
Mayors of some other cities and repre- 
sentative men of Washington. Commis- 
sioner West was toastmaster, and the 
speakers were all from the list of Mayors 
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present. These included Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Georgetown, and the Mayors of 
cities that had at any time during the 
Revolutionary War been the’ meeting-place 
of the Continental Congress, as New York, 
Trenton, Princeton, Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster, York and Annapolis. Mayor Mc- 
Caskey spoke for’ Lancaster, and when he 
ended “ Uncle Joe” Cannon, who sat beside 
the toastmaster at the head of the table, 
said humorously, “I’ve heard more history 
in the last five minutes than I ever knew in 
all my life.” In a pleasant talk with Dr. 
McCaskey after the dinner he spoke of 
the interest he had felt in his remarks, and 
of the propriety and necessity of recalling 
the old times and the old-timers. His 
speech was much as follows: 

Lancaster is a town of fifty thousand 
people in Eastern Pennsylvania. It is the 
shiretown of what has been for a genera- 
tion the richest agricultural county in the 
United States. It sent to Washington a 
President of the United States, in the per- 
son of James Buchanan. During the era 
of our Civil War it gave Thaddeus Stevens 
to be the ruling spirit of the National Con- 
gress. It was the home of Robert Fulton, 
who revolutionized the carrying trade of 
the world; of Benjamin West, the painter, 
and of John F. Reynolds, who selected 


Cemetery Ridge as the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, and fell upon its foremost line of 


defense. In a rural school a few miles 
east of Lancaster, in my childhood days, 
we used a Mitchell’s Geography, in which 
I often read with a feeling of respect, the 
memory of which I have not lost, that 
“Lancaster is the largest inland town in 
the United States.” Chicago and other 
towns to the west of us have since made it 
necessary to revise the old book. But we 
hold with firm grip to the record which 
abides that Lancaster has been again and 
again the capital of Pennsylvania, and that 
once upon a time it had the honor to be— 
for a passing autumn day—the Capital of 
these United States. This was Saturday, 
September 27, 1777. 

The British troops under Howe were ap- 
proaching Philadelphia from the Chesa- 
peake through Southeastern Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. We have seen the house in 
Newark, Delaware, which is pointed out 
as the headquarters of Washington at this 
time, and the bridge some three miles south 
of the town where a massive granite block 
and heavy guns, pointing the four ways 
of the compass, mark the spot where during 
this campaign the Stars and Stripes were 
first unfurled in- the face of the enemy. 

Washington was not strong enough to 
Protect Philadelphia, and Congress looked 
towards Lancaster and York as cities of 
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refuge, halting long enough to hold a single 
session in the Court House in our public 
square. The minutes, as they appear in 
the official journal, show letters, read and 
referred, from Gates, Washington, Conway, 
Morgan, Baron de Kalb and others. Reso- 
lutions were adopted. The closing item of 
business reads: “ Adjourned to York town, 
there to meet on Tuesday next: at 10 
o'clock.” Lancaster was on the wrong 
side of the Susquehanna river. They con- 
tinued their session in York from October 
2, 1777, until June, 1778, while the British 
held Philadelphia. 

They pushed on to York, crossing at 
Wright’s Ferry, which connected Columbia 
with Wrightsville. This place was urged 
some years later as a proper site for the 
permanent Capital of the United States, 
and the vote in Congress in its favor was 
almost a.majority. Fortunately, Wash- 
ington was chosen instead, upon a navi- 
gable river, within easy reach of the sea. 
Wrightsville was the point farthest north 
that was reached by the Confederate cav- 
alry before the battle of Gettysburg, and 
we saw at Lancaster the. smoke of the 
burning bridge, a mile in length, that was 
set on fire to prevent their crossing to the 
east bank of the river. 

Congress did not travel on Pullmans, but 
mainly on horseback, and tradition has it 
that their saddles attracted as much atten- 
tion as themselves among the people 
gathered about the taverns where they 
stopped. The papers and documents of 
Congress were removed in succession from 
Philadelphia to Bristol, Bethlehem, Lan- 
caster and York in a four-horse wagon 
guarded by troops, as is shown from a 
letter of John Adams. 

Let me follow on, across the river, to 
York, for an incident of especial interest. 
The house is still standing on Market street, 
so it is said, where during the session in 
York the enemies of Washington tried to 
win Lafayette to their side. The powerful 
Conway Cabal in Congress were planning 
to substitute Gates for Washington as 
Commander-in-Chief. Congress had ap- 
pointed Lafayette to command the northern 
division of the army, and had instructed 
him to lead an expedition against Canada. 
He would do nothing without the approval 
of Washington, who sent him to York for 
consultation with Congress and the Board 
of War. At a dinner given in his honor 
the conversation was such as to discredit 
Washington and to magnify Gates. Toasts 
were drunk to this man and that, the name 
of Washington being studiously ignored. 
At length Lafayette rose as if to speak. 
With the remark that probably through 
oversight his friend had not been remem- 
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bered, he proposed the health of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In the silence that fol- 
lowed this sudden surprise some tasted 
their glasses and others put them down- 
upon the table, while Lafayette, gathering 
up his papers of instructions and bowing 
politely, withdrew from the company. The 
cabal had failed, the expedition to Canada 
was not undertaken, and Washington came 
through the dreadful winter of 1777-8 at 
Valley Forge to be the “Father of his 
Country ”—which he was first so named 
in a German almanac published in our 
goodly city of Lancaster. 

I should perhaps say that Lancaster, not 
satisfied with being itself the National 
Capital, caused that distinction also to fall 
to Princeton for a period of some months 
at the close of the war. Our Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish, Welsh and Germans, by 
whom Lancaster county was settled, were 
stubborn soldiers, and, when they ‘were 
discharged without pay, a number of them 
marched from Lancaster to Philadelphia, 
and, with others, so intimidated Congress 
that adjournment was had to Princeton. 
The story, not very creditable to our gal- 
lant boys, is told in “ The Continental Con- 
gress at Princeton,” a volume of 300 pages, 
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recently published by the Princeton His- 
torical Association. 

The colonial Court House of Lancaster 
had its historic record long before the War 
of the Revolution. Here treaties were made 
with the “Six Nations” and other tribes 
of Indians that were important in deter- 
mining titles to large areas of disputed ter- 
ritory and were of far-reaching influence 
during the French and Indian War. The 
most important of these was ratified July 
4, 1744, just 164 years ago. Forty years 
it waited the hour of its coronation, when 
it stood for one memorable day the Capital 
of the United States. Seven years later it 
disappeared, Phoenix-like, in flame and 
ashes. A noble monument of granite 
marks its site—a memorial alike to the 
men who created the Republic and to those 
who preserved it from dissolution nearly 
a century later. 

Permit me to thank you, for myself and 
on behalf of the city I have the honor to 
represent, for the courtesy of an invitation 
to be present at the dedication of this noble 
building which you to-day add to the many 
landmarks that adorn our National Capital, 
the beautiful City of Washington. 
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A RECENT writer says: “It seems such a 
maladjustment of time when there are 
twelve long months in the year only to 
have one June! All the gray winter 
through, even all through the spring, we 
are waiting for.the June days, the perfec- 
tion of the year, and when they come there 
is not time enough to apprehend them.” 


By the addition of $5,000,000 to the $10,- 
000,000 which he gave three years ago to 
establish the Carnegie Foundation for a. 
retiring allowance to teachers in colleges 
and universities, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
provided for the extension of the benefits 
of the fund to teachers in state universi- 
ties, who were not included in the original 
plans. The faculties of nearly forty insti- 
tutions are affected by this gift. 

THE second annual congress of the Play- 
ground Association }of America will be 
held in New York City Sept. 8th to 12th. 
Among the speakers will be Gov. Chas. 





Royal Melendy, Dr. E. E. Arnold, Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick and Joseph Lee. George 
B. McClellan, Mayor of New York, will 
serve as honorary President, and promi- 
nent people from different parts of the 
country will act as officials. The congress 
will in every way try to arouse a strong 
public sentiment toward the further pro- 
gress of the playground movement. 


—— 


MEETING AT STATE COLLEGE. 
HE recent session of the State Educa- 
tional Association held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College was enjoyed by every- 
body who had the good fortune to be pres- 
ent. The ample and beautiful grounds, the 
noble and well-equipped buildings, the ex- 
tensive model farm of four hundred acres 
and more, the great educational institution 
as a whole which is exerting an influence 
for good in Pennsylvania so wide-spread 
and enduring, all combined to make this 
an ideal place for such meeting. All of 
us appreciated the courtesy of General 
Beaver in inviting the Association here, 
and the generous hospitality and genuine 
good-will manifested on every hand by 
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President Sparks, Dr. Welsh, Prof. Hamil- 
ton, Prof. Pond, Prof. Jackson, and every 
one in any way connected with this great 
college whose enrollment now includes, in 
its different departments, from a thousand 
to twelve hundred students. 

The sessions were held in the Audi- 
torium presented by Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, a noble building that might well 
serve as a model for structures of its kind 
elsewhere. The meetings of the depart- 
ments, after adjournment of the regular 
sessions, were in the Auditorium, the Engi- 
neering building and the Agricultural 
building. 

The programme was of sustained interest 
throughout. President Richey is to be con- 
gratulated upon it, and upon the further 
fact that no one named therein failed to 
“make good.”- The addresses of Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall and Dr. Wm. O. Thompson 
were perhaps, its distinctive features. The 
College quartette and soloists in song and 
upon the violin and the piano added the 
variety and charm of music. 

The opening session was held Tuesday 
evening in the Auditorium. An address of 
welcome on behalf of the board of trustees 
was made by Gen. James A. Beaver, of 
Bellefonte, and on behalf of the faculty 
and college by President Edwin Erle 
Sparks of the college. Dr. Theodore B. 
Noss, of the California normal school, re- 
sponded. The inaugural address by Dr. 
Joseph B. Richey concluded the session. 
On Wednesday morning Dr. Thomas F. 
Hunt, dean of the school of agriculture and 
director of the experiment station, spoke 
on the Introduction of Agriculture in the 
Secondary Schools. Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer followed in the general discussion of 
the subject. In the afternoon Dr. Hall, 
president of Clark University, addressed 
the Association upon the “Proper Edu- 
cation of Girls,” Miss Sarah C. Lovejoy, 
dean of the Woman’s Department of State 
College following upon this subject. In 
the evening Dr. Thompson, President of 
the Ohio State University, spoke upon 
“Education and Democracy.” After the 
lecture there was a reception given at the 
home of President Sparks, to the visitors 
and members of the Association, which 
was a brilliant affair. In receiving their 
guests, Dr. and Mrs. Sparks were assisted 
by Dr. Richey, Dr. Thompson and Dr. 
Schaeffer. The proceedings of the general 
sessions and of the department meetings 
will be given in the August and September 
numbers of The Journal. 

Bethlehem was chosen as the place of 
meeting next year. The officers for the 
session of 1909 are: President, Supt. 
Charles S. Foos, Reading; vice-presidents, 
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Supt. Jos. B. Richey, McKeesport, Prof. 
Cheeseman A. Herrick, Philadelphia, Supt. 
Mattie M. Collins, Emporium; secretary, 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster; treasurer, 
Prof. David S. Keck, Kutztown; executive 
committee, Supts. Charles S. Foos, J. B. 
Richey, George W. Phillips, Scranton, 
David A. Harman, Hazelton, and Rev. W. 
W. Deatrick, Kutztown. 


N. E. A. AT CLEVELAND. 


cr. of the largest and most varied pro- 
grammes in the history of the Na- 
tional Education Association marked the 
opening of its 46th annual convention at 
Cleveland, Delegates were busy in all 
directions. Cleveland bristled with enter- 
tainment, and thousands of homes. were 
thrown open to entertain the visitors. 

The first session in connection with the 
convention was a meeting of the National 
Council. This was followed by a meeting 
of the directors, where financial reports 
were presented and resolutions adopted. 
The first general session was held in con- 
junction with the National Council, when 
addresses of welcome and responses were 
made. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, who is vice-president, was 
again the presiding officer at this year’s . 
session as he had been last year at Los 
Angeles. 

“The Scarcity of Teachers” occupied 
the attention of the National Council of 
Education. T. C. McNeill, chairman of 
the Committee .of Investigation, made a 
report showing that instructors are under- 
paid and that “the economic law is that 
labor drifts from one occupation to an- 
other, according to the relative induce- 
ments offered in each.” Bricklayers, 
plasterers, plumbers, machinists and others 
succeed in getting substantial advance in 
wages, much greater than teachers. The re- 
quirements at teachers’ examinations should 
not be lowered. During the last 30 years 
the per capita cost of public instruction has 
almost doubled, but the money has gone for 
fine buildings, libraries, equipment and other 
things, and not to the teachers. The sala- 
ries of high school principals should be 
about 50 per cent. greater. County super- 
intendents should be paid on a par with 
other county officers. City superintendents 
should be paid as well as the postmaster. 
Three facts were given as the cause of 
a scarcity of teachers: The advance in the 
standard of qualification without sufficient 
pay, the insecure tenure of office, and the 
lack of pension provisions. Dr. Joseph 
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Swain, president of Swarthmore College, 
presided at this meeting. 

Music by a chorus of 500 boys was a 
feature of the opening general session in 
the afternoon. The Rev. Dr. H. R. Cooley, 
of the City Department of Charities, and 
Dr. Charles S. Howe, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the 
delegates. William O. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, responded. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of 
Western Reserve University gave his report 
on “ The Progress of Education.” He said: 
“The year gives intimations of an increas- 
ing appreciation of education. The educa- 
tional basis for humanity’s betterment is 
more important than either the financial, 
the social, the ecclesiastical or the eco- 
nomic.” He emphasized the progress in 
the study of agriculture; Pennsylvania and 
Kansas, Arkansas and New Jersey are 
leading in such a movement. Michigan 
has established a chair of agricultural edu- 
cation in its college at Lansing. The en- 
deavor, too, of putting libraries into every 
public school building progresses. Several 
States also have established commissions 
either to study educational conditions or to 
codify school laws. Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 


tucky, Washington and Pennsylvania are 


eminent in these important relations. 
Minimum salary acts still continue to be 
passed and Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia illustrate the movement. Intimations 
abound that every State will presently 
possess pension funds. Cities, too, are lay- 
ing these foundations. Harrisburg has in 
this last year inaugurated a wise system.” 
Of higher education for women, he said: 
“The desire of girls to go to college is 
quite as general as the desire of boys to 
become engineers. But the sentiment— 
rather a feeling than a conviction—is ris- 
ing that the higher education of women 
should be differentiated from the education 
of men.” 
Doctor Schaeffer’s inaugural address was 
the feature in the evening. He said, in 
part: “ What can the school do to fit the 
pupils for the several callings by which 
they will earn their livelihoods? is a ques- 
tion which is now more than ever before 
engaging the serious attention of educa- 
tors. This question is so important and 
all-absorbing that there is danger of losing 
sight of the other equally important ques- 
tion: What can the school do to make life 
worth living during the hours in which 
the individual is not engaged in the strug- 
gle for bread? It is not easy to map out 
a curriculum that shall fit pupils for work 
in a silk mill, a tobacco shop, a caramel 
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factory and the other industries: it is even 
a doubtful question whether the American 
people would tolerate preparation in the 
public schools for work in the brewery, the 
distillery and the like; but we can all agree 
upon the desirability of fitting pupils to 
enjoy the things of the mind and the higher 
life, on the importance of teaching the 
right use of books, on the supreme duty 
of training the boy and the girl to think 
the best thoughts of the best men as these. 
are enshrined in art and literature. The 
pupil who is taught to think the thoughts 
of God as these are expressed in the starry 
heavens above us, in the moral law within 
us and in all nature about us, takes the 
joy of a life which does not turn upon what 
we eat and drink and the thousand things 
that money will buy.” 

A feature of the sessions was a spelling 
contest between eighth grade pupils, in 
which a team of fifteen representing each 
of four cities entered. The Cleveland 
schools challenged the schools of the coun- 
try. Pittsburg, New Orleans and Erie, 
Pa., accepted. Cleveland won with a total 
of only 38 errors out of 350 words. Pitts- 
burg was second with 47 errors, New Or- 
leans third with 66 and Erie fourth with 
85. Two girls, Mae Thursby, of Pitts- 
burg and Marie Bolden, a colored girl, of 
Cleveland, had perfect scores. 

The hundred words given out for the 
test were as follows: 
which pursue 
separate origin 
develop exercise 
whether handkerchief 
February potato 


umbrella 
persevere 
Arctic 
particular 
adjacent 





benefited 
grammar 
accommodate 
embarrass 
business 
acquiesce 
privilege 
parallel 
judgment 
until 
management 
analysis 
lettuce 

elm 
precede 
occasion 
divisible 
chargeable 
supersede 
occurrence 
committee 
disappear 
mischief 
character 


iron 
together 
beginning 
surprise 
thorough 
negroes 
fulfill 
principal 
professor 
descendant 
government 
analyze 
detached 
governor 
cleanse 
vertical 
prejudice 
regretted 
noticeable 
restaurant 
curiosity 
miniature 
poem 
reverend 


pumpkin 
except 
recognize 
similar 
admittance 
irrelevant 
foreigner 
deceit 
hygiene 
siege 

niece 

alley 
ceiling 
chimney. 
necessarily 
partition 
capitol 
muscle 
preparation 
victuals 
disease 
millinery 
sovereign 
mischievous 
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several 
laboratory 
balloon 
geography 
cistern 

An exhibition by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the education of Indian chil- 
dren was held for the visiting teachers. 
Real Indian war dances, with all of the 
mysterious and uncanny chants of the In- 
dian in his native habit, were given, the 
purpose being to show a contrast between 
savagery and what might be accomplished 
by education of the Indian children. The 
exhibition school was composed of children 
of the Nez-Perce tribe, who were dressed 
in tribal costumes and adorned in barbaric 
fashion. | ‘ 

Booker T. Washington, president of the 
Tuskegee Institute, addressed the Associ- 
ation on “ Negro Education and the Na- 
tion.” He said the negro race of America 
now numbers not far from 10,000,000. 
Within a few years it will have increased 
to 15,000,000. They are going to remain 
in this country for all time and principally 
in the Southern States. These millions of 
my race can be made to become criminals 
or law-abiding citizens. Some people are 


architect 
stationary 
athletic 
convenient 


misspell 
equipage 
cemetery 
conscience 


fond of asserting that education as a force 
to uplift the negro is a failure. 


The great 
bulk of our people have scarcely been 
touched by education. On the basis of 
school population, each child in the North- 
ern States had spent upon him last year 
for his education for teaching purposes 
about five dollars. On the basis of school 
population, each negro child in the South 
had spent upon him for teaching purposes 
about 50 cents. I don’t criticise the South, 
but I simply state facts. The South out 
of its poverty has done well, and it de- 
serves credit for what it has done. What 
is the one great need of the race to-day? 
In my opinion it is strong, unselfish in- 
telligent negro leaders and workers.” 

A movement has been started to have 
the Government take a more active part 
in educational matters. It is urged that 
the Bureau of Education be extended 
to take in much of the work done by 
the association. It is argued that scien- 
tific investigation should be carried on 
at all times for the benefit of the teachers, 
and that the facts not only be placed at 
the disposal of the teachers, but be dis- 
tributed broadcast. Congress will be asked 
to place the Bureau upon a basis similar 
to the Agricultural Department. 

The question of moral training in public 
schools was taken up by the National Coun- 
cil. Addresses were made by Martin G. 
Braumbaugh, superintendent of the Phila- 
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delphia schools; John W. Carr, of Dayton, 
O.; James M. Greenwood, Kansas City, 
and Clifford W. Barnes, secretary of the 
International Committee on Moral Train- 
ing. 

The functions of university, college and 
normal schools in the preparation of teach- 
ers was discussed by Elmer E. Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
James H. Baker, president of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, spoke of the culture ele- 
ment in education, holding that the classical 
should be preserved in preference to the 
industrial. On the moral point it was 
claimed that religion should have a place 
in the public schools. r 

The discussion of kindergarten methods 
was led by Earl Barnes, Philadelphia. It 
was urged that a child of one year should 
begin to learn to obey some one and obedi- 
ence to something should continue through 
life. 

George W. Eggers, of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School; James L. Hughes, inspector of 
schools, Toronto, and Charles Zueblin, 
professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago, maintained that the hope for artis- 
tic attainment in manufacture could be 
obtained only through a training in art of 
the child in school. ; 

The problem of determining from habits 
of the child in school what his future avo- 
cation should be was discussed at the joint 
session of the Department of Normal 
Training with the National Organization 
of Women. William E. Chancellor, Chi- 
cago; Katherine E. Dopp, Chicago, and 
David S. Snedden, New York, declared 
that after a child reaches the last years of 
the High School it is time enough to deter- 
mine this point. 

“ America will become the greatest sing- 
ing nation in the world within the next 
decade,” said Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, 
of Milwaukee, to the department of musi- . 
cal education. 

Before the physical training department 
President Thwing, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, advised more individual attention 
to the student both on the athletic field 
and in the gymnasium. G. Stanley Hall 
said that college athletics should receive 
greater encouragement and less opposition. 

Elementary education was reviewed by 
George P. Brown, Bloomington, IIl., and 
James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. Less 
emphasis should be given to the subject 
and more to the individual needs of the 
pupil was the tenor of a speech by G. B. 
Morrison, St. Louis, on secondary educa- 
tion. 

Plans have been perfected for the or- 
ganization of the First National Associa- 
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tion for Volunteer Education, to be asso- 
ciated with the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It is primarily a woman’s asso- 
ciation, but the president, Miss Laura 


Drake Gill, of Washington, believes that. 


from the male helpers great assistance may 
be derived. The five organizations to be 
banded together are the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women, the General Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs, the Council of 
Jewish Women and the Congress of 
Mothers. Each of these organizations sent 
five delegates to this meeting. 

Hervert Baillie, of Wellington, New 
Zealand, traveled 11,350 miles to attend the 
convention. “We have about 50,000 
Maoris,” he said, “but they are not sav- 
ages. We are making doctors, lawyers and 
dentists of them by giving them education. 
We have no race problem in New Zealand. 
The whites and blacks rarely intermarry, 
and if they do we consider it their own 
business.” 

The enrollment at Cleveland was up- 
wards of twelve thousand. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Denver, Colorado. 


DR. JOHN S. STAHR. 


MONG the smaller colleges of the 
country Franklin and Marshall has 
acquired enviable reputation during its 
fifty-five years of occupation at Lancaster. 
The recent addition of twenty acres to the 
campus on College Heights secures per- 
petually the element of ground room for 
present and future growth. The buildings 
recently erected have been the Du Puyster 
Library, the Gymnasium, the Science Build- 
ing, the Observatory and the noble structure 
now nearly ready for students known as 
the New Academy Building, which cost a 
hundred thousand dollars, and is said to be 
unsurpassed by anything of its kind in 
Pennsylvania. When ground was broken 
here for the College the place was bare of 
trees. Now there is shade and beauty 
from a large variety of trees everywhere 
upon. the campus, thanks to the generous 
initiative of Dr. Thomas C. Porter, the 
professor of botany in those old days. 
The bare fields have literally become the 
academic shades. Across College Avenue 
are the grounds of the Reformed Theolog- 
ical Seminary, which as a setting for the 
fine building and tower of the Reformed 
Theological Seminary is the largest and 
most attractive greensward area in the city. 
During these fifty years and more there 
have been three Presidents. The first was 
the distinguished John W. Nevin, who was 
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president of Marshall College at Mercers- 
burg when the union was effected between 
this institution and the older Franklin Col- 
lege of Lancaster. The second was Dr. 
Thomas G. Apple who came with the col- 
lege from Mercersburg, and was for many 
years one of its leading professors, a gentle- 
man of fine poise, broad scholarship, and 
unusual ability. And the third who has 
just resigned the presidency after nineteen 
years of invaluable service in this high 
office, Dr. John S. Stahr. 

On Tuesday of Commencement week Dr. 
William C. Schaeffer, of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed to take action upon the 
resignation of Dr. Stahr made formal re- 
port to the Board of Trustees as follows: 

“Whereas, Rev. John S. Stahr, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., has offered his resignation as 
President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, the Board of Trustees, in accepting 
the same, hereby place upon record the fol- 
lowing minute, as expressing its sense of 
the valuable services which he has ren- 
dered. 

“He has been a member of the faculty 
for a period of forty-one years, during 
nineteen of which he has performed the 
arduous duties of president of the institu- 
tion in addition to those of professor of 
philosophy. As an instructor of youth, as 
a scholar, and as an instructor in the broad 
sense, he has taken high rank among the 
foremost educators of the country. It is 
gratifying at this time to recall the’ prog- 
ress and development of the college under 
his administration. The number of students 
in the college and academy has more than 
doubled, the gymnasium, the Watts de 
Peyster library, the Science building and 
the Academy building have been added to 
our group of buildings. Valuable additions 
have been made to our libraries, laborato- 
ries and museum. The course of study has 
been revised and enlarged along conserva- 
tive lines. The standard of scholarship has 
not only been maintained, but advanced, 
and the outlook of the College on all lines 
has greatly improved. 

“We desire to place upon record our high 
appreciation of the personal worth and ser- 
vice of Dr. Stahr. As a teacher he has 
few equals. In the class room and the pul- 
pit he has exercised an influence on the 
youth under his care which the ages alone 
can unfold. He has been untiring in the 
executive duties of the office, and the 
College, in the measure of its success and 
the prosperity which it has attained owes a 
very large debt of gratitude to his wisdom 
and energy. In relieving him of the presi- 
dency, we deem ourselves fortunate in be- 
ing able to retain his services in the im- 
portant chair of Philosophy.” 
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RESISTLESS ADVANCE. 


HE address of Senator Burrows,: of 
Michigan, before the Chicago Na- 
tional Convention, makes such showing of 
the industrial life of the nation, and such 
progress during the past four years, as 
should arrest the attention of the thought- 
less and compel the wonder of the indiffer- 
ent. During these brief years our popula- 
tion has increased from 81 millions to 87 
millions, while four millions of immigrants 
from every quarter of the globe have found 
welcome to our shores and protection under 
our flag. Our flocks and herds have in- 
creased in value from 2,998 million dollars 
to 4,331 millions. The value of our farm 
products from 5,917 millions to 7,412 mil- 
lions... The output of coal from 314 million 
tons to 420 millions. Our product of gold 
from 74 millions of dollars to 90 millions. 
The accumulation in savings banks of 
2,815 million dollars in 1903 was augmented 
to 3,495 millions in 1907. The deposits in 
all banks in 1903, aggregating 9,553 million 
- dollars, reached the fabulous sum of 13 
billions in 1907, an increase of 3,546 mil- 
lion dollars in four years. Two million of 
spindles in our cotton mills were added, 
and the domestic cotton used in our fac- 
tories in 1907 amounted to over five million 
bales, as against 3,924,000 bales in 1903. 
The importations of raw silk to supply our 
mills increased from a little over 15 million 
pounds in 1903 to nearly 19 million pounds 
in 1907. 

In spite of the disquieting conditions in- 
cident to the regulation of rates on inter- 
State railroads, 20,000 miles of new track- 
age have been added in the past four years. 
The tonnage of vessels passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal has increased from 
28 millions in 1903 to 44 millions in 1907. 
The output of pig iron, the barometer of 
trade, in 1907 was 25,781,000 tons, as 
against a little over 18 million tons in 1903, 
and our exports of iron and steel increased 
from $96,642,000 in 1903 to $181,531,000 
in 1907. The cotton fabrics wrought in 
American mills from our domestic fibre 
consumed in 1903 3,924 million bales, while 
in 1907 they required more than five mil- 
lions. 

Our exports of manufactures advanced 
from 468 million dollars in 1903 to 740 
millions in 1907. Our imports of raw 
material for use in domestic manufacture 
increased from 330 million dollars in 1903 
to 477 millions in 1907, while our exports 
in the calendar year of 1907 were nearly 
two million dollars, an increase of 30 per 
cent. over those of four years ago. The 
mills and factories temporarily closed by 
reason of financial disturbances are 
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rapidly resuming operations, calling labor 
back ‘to profitable employment. This 
record of material activity in field and 
forest, factory and farm, mines and mills, 
might be indefinitely extended, but this is 
quite sufficient to show the development 
and robust condition of our industrial life. 

The nine great Executive Departments 
of the Government, through which the 
head of the nation speaks and acts, have 
advanced with steady and resolute steps 
within the sphere of their activities, pre- 
senting a record of achievements during 
the last four years of intelligent and pro- 
gressive administration unexampled in the 
history of the Government. 

The Agricultural Department, the only 
one of which our space permits mention, 
has continued its work in promoting the 
interest of the farmers by diversifying 
their products; supplying new and valuable 
seeds and plants especially adapted to our 
climate and soil,; eradicating diseases which 
infest and destroy animal and vegetable 
life; developing the beet-sugar industry 
from 40 thousand to 480 thousand tons, 
valued at 43 million dollars; enforced the 
pure-food law, enhancing the value of 
farm products, conserving the health of all 
our people; distributed during the year 
1907 nearly 17 million bulletins; provided 
for over 2,000 scientists to gather infor- 
mation for the benefit of agriculture; pro- 
tected our forest reserves from the ravages 
of fire; converted the arid lands and waste 
places into fertile fields and blossoming 
gardens; extended our producing area for 
grains westward into the dry regions, so 
that nearly 50 million bushels a year are 
being grown in regions which have hereto- 
fore been unproductive, and in every way 
possible conserving the natural resources 
of the country for ourselves and the gen- 
erations to come after us. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


| was thought by many at the close of 

the war between Russia and Japan that 
the latter people would so fraternize with 
the Chinese that the two nations uniting 
in support of one common policy would 
dominate the Orient as the Anglo-Saxon 


does the Occident. It was thought, also, 
that the Japanese would furnish the officers 
and the Chinese the soldiers for an invinci- 
ble army of millions of men of high-grade 
fighting quality. But Japan and Chinese 
do not fraternize as it was feared they 
might; and China is wise enough to want 
better things than power gained through 
military successes that have little more to 
commend them than had the victories of 
Attila the Hun. 
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Advices from Pekin, says the Lancaster 
New Era, contain an item which goes to 
show how wide-awake China is to the re- 
quirements of the time and how prompt to 
avail herself of such opportunities as pre- 
sent themselves to push herself forward 
in the career of progress. Most readers 
are aware that about a year ago we re- 
turned to China the greater part of the 
indemnity she paid us for the expenses in- 
curred in putting down the Boxer uprising 
and rescuing our Minister out of the hands 
of the rebels. Our actual expenses were 
not a fourth of the sum we made her pay 
us, and it was only common honesty that 
we should return the excess to her, That 
was done. And now what does the reader 
think she will do with it? Build warships, 
increase her army, buy arms and ammuni- 
tion? None of these. She means to spend 
it in defraying the expenses of Chinese 
students in American schools and colleges. 
There is money enough to enable 200 prom- 
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ising Chinese students to come here every 
year for ten years. Never has China- 
spent money to better purpose, and, al- 
though it is our own money that is paying 
these expenses, it will be a good invest- 
ment for ourselves as well as for China. 
These young Chinamen will return to their 
native country filled with the knowledge 
and civilization of the West, and will be as 
missionaries of peace and friendship, be- 
cause they will know us better, and will 
perhaps be able to save their country from 
making many a grave mistake in dealing 
with us and European nations. This ac- 
tion on the part of China shows a fore- 
thought that perhaps goes ahead of any- 
thing nations calling themselves more civ- 
ilized would have done under the circum- 
stances. There can be no doubt the action 
on our part in returning the money which 
in all fairness did not belong to us will in 
the end bring us better returns than if it 
had been left in our treasury. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HarrisBurG, July, 1908. 


MINIMUM SALARY ACT. 


To County Superintendents: It was the in- 
tention to send the blank affidavits required 
by the minimum salary law direct from this 
Department to the secretaries of the different 
school doards but this was found to be im- 
practicable from the fact that we do not have 
the postoffice addresses of the new secretaries 


of all the school boards. We, therefore, have 
placed the blanks in the envelopes and stamped 
the envelopes and have sent them to the super- 
intendents to be addressed or delivered to the 
new secretaries. 

Please see that they are placed in the hand 
of the secretaries as soon as convenient and, 
that the affidavit, properly approved, is ré+ 
turned to this Department in good time. Dis- 
tricts failing to file their affidavits on, or be- 
fore, the first Monday of October, will lose 
any appropriation otherwise coming to them 
under the minimum salary act. 

Very respectfully, 
NaTtHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INSTRUCTION, 
Harrispure, Pa., June 1, 1908. 


To School Boards: In order that no school 
district shall lose its share of the appropria- 
tion under the Minimum Salary Act, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction desires 
to call particular attention to the clause in the 
law which fixes the first Monday in October 
as the last day on which application can be 
filed for said appropriation. Last year being 
the first year in which the act went into effect 
and the provisions of the act not being clearly 





understood, a few delinquent districts were 
allowed their share of the appropriation, but 
this leniency cannot be continued. All boards 
should now be conversant with the various 
provisions of the law—a copy of which is 
printed on each affidavit—and hereafter dis- 
tricts failing to file their affidavits on or before 
the first Monday in October cannot participate 
in the appropriation. I would advise boards 
to forward their affidavits to their superin- 
tendents as early as convenient after election 
of teachers. 1 ’ 

The comparison in wages this year is to be 
made between the wages paid for the school 
year beginning June, 1906, and ending June, 
1907, and those paid for the school year be- 
ginning June, 1908, and ending June, 1909. 

Very respectfully, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

BeAver.—Supt. Locke: In our common 
school examinations this year, eighty-three 
pupils were examined and fifty-one passed. 
Last year fifty were examined and thirty-two 
passed. This is the second year we have had 
these examinations, 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: Wyomissing dedicated 
its handsome $20,000 school building. A flag 
demonstration was held the same time. A 
large concourse of people was present. J. 
Wilmer Fisher, Esq. of Reading, was the 
orator. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: Graduating ex- 
ercises were held in Salona, Renovo, and Mill 
Hall high schools during the month of May. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Commencement 
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exercises were held by the high schools of 
Penn Township, Newville, Mt. Holly Springs, 
‘Mechanicsburg, and Shippensburg. These ex- 
ercises were successful in every way and 
showed effective training. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: The Forest 
County summer school opened on the 12th of 
May with an enrollment of ninety students. 
I have given regular instruction in methods 
of teaching during ten days of the school. 
This summer work is proving a great help to 
the schools. 

LEeBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Commencement ex- 
ercises were held at Palmyra, Annville, 
Myerstown, Newmanstown, and Hebron. In- 
structive addresses were delivered by Dr. A. 
C. Rothermel, Dr. E. T. Jeffers, A. C. Bow- 
man, and E. E. McCurdy, Esq. The work 
done by the graduates reflected much credit 
upon all concerned. 

Mirr1Lin.—Supt. Wills: The Lewistown 
school board elected a borough superintendent, 
in the person of W Kennedy, former 
supervising principal. A class of twenty-five 
was graduated from the Lewistown high 
school. Director J. A. C. Clarkson, M.D., 
presented the diplomas. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The new ten- 
room building of Alliance was dedicated May 
16. It cost $40,000, and represents the thrift 
of this progressive community. In connection 
with the exercises, the teachers of the several 
wards made a neat display of busy work and 
drawings. Addresses were made by Prof. 
Schwartze, Prof. James Grim, and_ the 


county superintendent. The County Educa- 


tional Club held its last regular meeting for 
the year. The principal topic of discussion 
was “How to Co-operate most Successfully 
with the Home.” In some of our districts and 
boroughs the teachers visit the homes of their 
patrons at least once a year, in many cases 
more frequently. We continued the policy of 
inviting several directors, who expressed 
themselves as well pleased with our club and 
its progressive spirit. 
SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: The ex- 
aminations for entrance into high schools 
indicate for the most part thorough prepara- 
tion. -On the whole the year just closing has 
been more satisfactory than the previous year. 
Unton.—Supt. Stapleton: Lewisburg had a 
special instructor in music this year. On May 
2Ist a grand musical concert was given by 
the schools; which showed the great practical 
value of systematic training in this branch. 
This month witnesses the closing of the 
schools and the end of my incumbency. The 
year has been one of progress. All our school 
interests are in prosperous condition, as I 
hand them over to my successor in office. 
Warren.—Supt. Gunning: The results of 
the county uniform examinations show that 
sixteen candidates received the high school 
diploma, and forty-five the district school or 
eighth grade diploma. Prof. Chatterton has 
been elected principal of the Warren schools, 
succeeding Supt. W. L. McGowan. ! 
Wayne.—Supt. Hower: The spring meet- 
ing of the County Teachers’ Association was 
well attended. Well prepared papers were 
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read and discussed. Prof. J. F. Chambers, 
Dr. A. i; Simons, and D. W. Hull gave valu- 
able talks. Strong classes are graduating 
from nearly every high school in the county, 
Honesdale leading with a class of twenty- 
seven, the largest in the history of the bor- 
ough. Nearly all the township high schools 
have done excellent work during the year. 
This is especially true of Dreher, Lehigh, 
Preston, Clinton, and Lake. Sterling is com- 
pleting a new concrete four-room building for 
high school purposes, making ten out of the 
twenty-two townships in the county that are 
blessed with high schools—a very creditable 
record. Not being a candidate for re-election 
this ends my twelfth year as county superin- 
tendent. May all the school interests of the 
county continue to grow. I desire to thank 
all who have helped to make my work pleas- 
ant, profitable, and successful. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt Kelly: Ground has been 

broken for the erection of a four-room build- 
ing in the Ridge district, at a cost of $8,000. 
* BEAVER Fatits.—Supt Maguire: Commence- 
ment ‘exercises were held May 29. The class 
numbered eleven boys and thirteen girls—the 
largest since the establishment of a full high 
school course. The three honor students rep- 
resented the class as speakers, The feature 
of the exercises was an address by Gen. James 
A. Beaver. 

Easton.—Supt. Cottingham: Peace Day 
(May 18) was appropriately observed by all 
the public schools of this city. The exercises 
of this day consisted of addresses by clergy- 
men, lawyers and other prominent citizens 
and sundry other performances pertinent to 
the occasion, all of which resulted in a whole- 
some sentiment touching the spirit and intent 
of the day. 

MoneEssENn.—Supt. Himelick: Our closing 
month was exceptionally good. I believe we 
will have fewer failures than usual. This is 
largely due to the fact that the teachers were 
able to cover the ground better and get a 
more thorough review. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Griffith: As in years 
past our citizens have taken a friendly in- 
terest in the schools. The increased State 
appropriation enabled the board of directors 
to make an advance in salaries, ranging from 
five to twenty dollars according to experience - 
and merit. In the last two years seats for 
five hundred pupils have been provided; and 
to relieve the overcrowded condition of the 
eighth ward building plans have been pre- 
pared for a four-room addition to the present 
structure. When the schools open in the fall 
we shall have sufficient seating capacity for 
the children of this ward. Of the nineteen 
graduates from our high school this year six 
finished the four years’ commercial course. 

REaApING.—Supt. Foos: At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Controllers of the City of 
Reading an increase of salary was ordered 
for the high school teachers. A Supervisor 
of Penmanship was elected for the schools; 
an additional Grade Supervisor was also 
elected; and a special teacher in Drawing for 
the Girls’ High School. 

SHaron.—Supt. Hadley: The board of edu- 
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cation has been empowered to issue $140,000 
worth of bonds for the erection of four 
school buildings this summer. A class of 
twenty-six was graduated from the high 
school. 

Wrirxrinszpurc.—Supt. Allison: The School 
Board has purchased a lot for the purpose of 
erecting a high school building. The lot is 
132 feet front and runs through from Wal- 
lace Avenue to North Avenue. Arrange- 
ments are being made to commence the build- 
ing this summer. The lot cost $31,000. ° 


SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams, H, Milton Roth, Gottrsbuce, $1500. 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, Braddock, $9000. 
Armstrong, W. A. Patton, Elderton, $2000. 
Beaver, D. C. Locke, Monaca, $1800. | 
Bedford, Victor E. P. Barkman, Clearville, $1776. 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Reading, $2500. 
Blair, T. S. Davis, Altoona, $2000. 
Bradford, Herbert S. Putnam, Towanda, $2500. 
Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, Newtown, $2200. 
Butler, R. S. Penfield, Chicora, $1800. 
Cambria, Herman T. Jones, Ebensburg, $2000. 
Cameron, Mattie M. Collins, Emporium, $1500. 
Carbon, James & Bevan, Mauch Chunk, $2108. 
Centre, David O. Etters, State College, $1698. 
Chester, George W. Moore, Ercildoun, $3000. 
Clarion, N. E. Heeter, Knox, $1600. 
Clearfield, W. E. Tobias, Clearfield, $2400. 
Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven, $1600. 
Columbia, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg, $2000, 
Crawford, John D, Goodwin, Meadville, — 
Cumberland, J. Kelso Green, Carlisle, $1750. 
Dauphin, H. ‘V. B. Garver, Middletown, $2000. 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith, Media, $2500. 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney, Saint Marys, $2500. 
Erie, I. H. Russell, North East, $2000. 
Fayette, C. G. Lewellyn, Brownsville, $3500. 
Forest, D. W. Morrison, Tionesta, $1500. 
Franklin, L. E. Smith, Greencastle, $1700. 
Fulton, B. C. Lamberson, McConnelisburg, $1000. 
Greene, J. C. Stewart, Jefferson, $1568. 
Huntingdon, J. G. Dell, Huntingdon, $1564. 
Indiana, James F. Chapman, Indiana, $2000. 
efferson, L. Mayne Jones, Brookville, $2100. 
uniata, Josiah H. Deen, Academia, $1070. 
ackawanna, J. C. Taylor, Scranton, $3500. 
Lancaster, M. Brecht, Lancaster, $3000. 
Lawrence, W. e Gilinore, New Castle, $1500, 
Lebanon, —_ W. Snoke, Lebanon, $1800, 
Lehigh, Alvin Pe, Allentown, $2200. 
Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre, $5000. 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, Muncy, $2500. 
cKean, Burdette S. Bayle, Smethport, $2500. 
Mercer, F. F. Foltz, Mercer, $2000. 
Mifflin, James F. Wills, Belleville, $1500. 
Monroe, Frank Koehler, Gilbert, $1800. 
|: er asaggay J. Horace Landis, Norristown, $3000. 
Montour, Charles W. Derr, Washingtonville, $1500. 
Northampton, George A. Grim, Nazareth, $2100. 
Northumberland, . W.. Fetzer, Sunbury, $1800. 
Perry, Daniel A. Kline, Marysville, $1445. 
Pike, Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras, $1500. 
Potter, R. O, Welfling, Harrison Valley, $1600. 
Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville, $3500. 
Snyder, TA. Stetler, Middleburg, $1125. 
somerset, D. W. Seibert, Somerset, $2000. 
ullivan, J. E. Reese Killgore, Dushore, $1500. 
Susquehanna, George A. Stearns, Kingsley, $1678. 
Tioga, W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield, $2000. 
Union, W. W. Spigelmyer, Millmont, $1010. 
Venango, Dallas W. bg eo Franklin, $2100. 
Warren, C. S. Knapp, Sheffield, $1720. 
Washington, L. R. Crumrine, Washington, $2000. 
Wayne, J. J. Koehler, Hawi, $1600. 
Westmoreland, Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg, $4000. 
Wyeming. Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock, $1600. 
York, C. W. Stine, York, $2500. 














City, BorouGH AND TowNSsHIP. 


Allegheny, John Morrow, Allegheny, $5000. 
Allentown, Francis D. Raub, Allentown, $2500. 
Alliance, W. D. Landis, Siegfried, $1400. 
Altoona, H. J. Wightman, Altoona, $2400. ° 





Wm. A. $1500. 
m. C. $1500. 


, F Ww. $1500. 
Falls, $1800. 
$2000. 


$2600. 
$1000. 


$1800. 
$1200. 


on 1700. 

twp. % W, G. Cleaver, 
Park, . 

Chester, Chester, $2200. 

Coal twp. (Northumberland Co.), S. C. Yocum, Sha- 

mokin, $1800. ‘ 

Coatesville, Wm. T. Gordon, Coatesville, $1750. 

Columbia, Daniel Fleisher, Columbia, $1600. 

enenenoeren, E. B. Ziegler, Conshohocken, $1500. 

orry. 

Danville, Daniel N. Dieffenbacher, Danville, $1200. 

DuBois, J. H. Alleman, DuBois. 

Dunmore, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore, $1920. 

Easton . W. Cottingham, Easton, $2000. 

Erie, H. C. Missimer, Erie, $3600. 

Franklin,* Franklin. 

Greensburg, Thos. S. March, Greensburg, $3000. 

rreenville,* Greenville. 

anover, J. C. Carey, Hanover, $1320. 

not prestg S F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, $2800. 

Tazleton, David A. Harman, Hazleton, = 00. 

azle twp. (Luzerne Co.), Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazle- 


1550. 





Huntingdon, E. A. Barclay, Huntingdon, $1350. 
Jeannette, T. B. Shank, Jeannette, $1800. 

ohnstown, pees N. Muir, Bo ncosn tbo $2500. 
Kittanning, F. W. Goodwin, Kittanning, $1700. 
Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, $2000. 

Lansford, Elmer E. Kuntz, Lansford, $1500. 
Lebanon, R. T. Adams, Lebanon, $1700. 

Lewistown, W. F. Kennedy, Lewistown, $1400. 

Lock Haven, E. S. Ling, Lock Haven, $1200. 
McKeesport, J. B. Ritchey, McKeesport, $scce. 
McKees Rocks, F. H. Powers, McKees Rocks, $2250. 
hanoy City, W. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy City. 
hanoy twp. (Schuylkill Co.), Frank J. Noonan, 
Saint Nicholas, $1800. 

Meadville, R. H. Bellows, Meadville, $1800. 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown, $1080. 
Milton, W._ A. Wilson, Milton, $1800. 

Monessen, R. W. Himelick, Monessen, $1800. 

Mount Caimel, Samuel H. Dean, Mount Carmel, $1650. 
Nanticoke, John_W. Griffith, Nanticoke, $2400. 

New Brighton Clyde C. Green, New Brighton, $2000. 
New Castle, Gy Kimes, New Castle, $2000. 
Newport twp. (Luzerne Co.), H. U. Nyhart, Glenlyon, 























2000, 
Norristown, -A. S. Martin, Norristown, $2500. 
Oil City, James J. Palmer, Oil City, $2500. 
Old Forge, Francis R. Coyne, Old Forge, $1500. 
Olyphant, M. W. Cummings, Otphest, $1500. 
Philadelphia, M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, $7500. 
Phoenixville, Robert E. Laramy, Phoenixville, $1800. 
Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, $6000. 
Pottstown, W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, $1600. 
Pottsville, Stephen_A. Thurlow, Pottsville, $1800. 
Punxsutawney, A. M. Hammers, Punxsutawney, $1800. 
Radnor twp., George H. Wilson, Wayne. 
Reading, Charles S. Foos, Reading, $3000. 
Rochester, Orrin C. Lester, Rochester, $1600. 
cranton, George Howell, Scranton, $4000. 
1amokin, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, $2900. 
haron, S._H. Hadley, Sharon, $2000. 
henandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah, $2000. 
outh Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt, S. Bethlehem, $1500. 
outh Sharon. s F Hostetter, South Sharon, Ssbes. 
Steelton, L. E, cGinnes, Steelton, $2250. 
junbury, I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sunbury, $1800. 
Swissvale, Marion C. Turrell, Swissvale, $2200. 
Tamaqua, J. F. Derr, Tamaqua, $1500. ; 
Tarentum, Andrew D, Endsley, Tarentum, $2333. 
Taylor, M. J. Lloyd, Taylor, 1500. 
Titusville, Henry Pease, Titusville, $2250. 
Tyrone. 
Uniontown, C. T. Scott. Uniontown, $2300. 
Washingten, William Krichbaum, Washington, $2500. 
Waynesboro, J. H. Reber, Waynesboro, $1300. 
West Chester, Addison L. Jones, West Chester, $2500. 
Wilkes-Barre, je M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre, $4000. 
Wilkinsburg, James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg, $2700. 
Williamsport, Charles Lose, Williamsport, $2500. 
York, Atreus Wanner, York, $2250. 























* Not reported. 
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